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The Place of Value-Judgments in the 
Social Sciences 


By MeEtvin J. WILLIAMS 


MucH CONFUSION has existed and much still exists as to the 
nature, purpose, significance and methods of the social sci- 
ences in relation to the “exact” or physical sciences. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to intensify this dilemma. Readily 
admitting certain differences in the two fields of knowledge, 
I prefer to center attention primarily upon social science. 
By science is meant “‘all endeavor to ascertain facts and their 
interrelations.”’ Social science, in the broad sense, consists 
of all studies which endeavor to ascertain, as accurately as 
possible, social facts and their interrelations.’ It is almost a 
truism among scientists that the sciences concerned with man, 
such as sociology, law, economics, psychology, religion, and 
anthropology, have not yet attained, and are not likely to at- 
tain, the degree of exactness which the sciences of the physical 
world—the physical sciences—have been able to attain and 
are likely to attain. One important conclusion deduced from 
this is that no one, be he religionist, ethicist, historian or 
sociologist, is infallible when he attempts to forecast the fu- 


' Gaetano Salvemini, “Historian and Scientist, An Essay on the Nature of History and 
the Social Sciences,” Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939, p. 310. 
2 Ibid., p. 112. 
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ture of social life or undertakes to direct it. The exact sci- 
entist is able to control and predict with a greater degree of 
accuracy in his laboratories and in his controlled experiment; 
than is the social scientist. The social scientist has no labora- 
tory, others to the contrary notwithstanding;* he carries out 
his studies, for the most part, as life is lived and as events take 
place; they are not controlled experiments, for social life and 
phenomena are of such a character as to defy control; that is, 
when an event occurs, it is past and cannot be reconstructed 
to any degree of exactness. 

At this point the social scientists, and particularly the psy- 
chologists and the sociologists, divide themselves into two dis- 
tinct groups. On the one hand, there are those who maintain 
that the social sciences should and can be as factual and defi- 
nite as the physical sciences. This, they maintain, can be 
brought about by redefining terms or by using terminology 
of the pure sciences which makes for “objectivity.” In this 
manner social data can be measured and classified into cate- 
gories which are distinctively discernible and knowable. All 
“subjectivity,” according to this view—all sensations, value- 
judgments, biases and pre-conceptions—is ruled out. Any 
other view of social science, according to the judgment of this 
group, is pseudo-science.* 

On the other hand, there are the social scientists who see in 
social facts something more than the “physical” or “objec- 
tive” phenomena. For this group, social science, in order to 
be regarded as “science,” does not have to conform to any 
such processes of rewriting or redefining in terms of “phys- 
ical” symbols in order to measure quantitatively social facts. 
To follow any such procedure, they maintain, is pure mysti- 
cism—‘verbal magic”—which is not science at all, but again 
pseudo-science. For this second group, social science, in 


3 Stuart A. Queen, G. A. Lundberg, E. Eubanks, S$. Dodd, e¢. al. 
4E. E. Eubanks, “Errors of Sociology,” Social Forces (December, 1937), Vol. 16, 
pp. 180 ff. 
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order to be scientific, must deal with the “total situation.” 
According to this view, there is a place for both the “sub- 
jective” and the “objective” in social science. 

These two opposing camps in the social sciences raise many 
conflicting questions regarding the nature and methodology 
of the social sciences. For this study only one of these prob- 
lems shall be taken up, although many more deserve, perhaps, 
primary scrutiny. One of the questions arising out of the 
disagreements between the two groups mentioned above is 
that of the place of valuation in the social sciences. This has 
attracted wide attention in sociological and psychological 
circles. ‘To attempt a detailed study of the place of values 
in social science would require more space and time than this 
study permits.° Nevertheless, by limiting the study to valua- 
tions or value-judgments, some interesting and important 
conclusions might be reached regarding research in the va- 
rious social sciences. (This assumption, however, depends 
upon one’s definitions and particularly one’s system of val- 
ues.) At any rate, there is an important distinction to be 
made between valuation or value-judgments and value per se. 
Value, in the popular and philosophical use of the term, 
means the importance or worth of an object or thing or what 
someone thinks is its importance or worth either in itself, or 
in its relations with other objects, or in its relations to needs, 
interests, purposes and the like. Value-judgments, in the 
typical sense, are never complete within themselves—a judg- 
ment always implies a selection in relation to something. 
Value judgments are judgments made in relation to some- 
thing, either in “behalf of determining what is to be done,” 
what has been done, or what is “‘to-be-given by future action, 
itself conditioned upon (varying with) the judgment.” 


° Charles A. Ellwood defines the total situation as being “made up of interacting per- 
sonalities with their attitudes, values, and purposes as well as of physical stimuli.” (‘Meth- 
ods in Sociology, a Critical Study,” Durham, 1933, p. 21.) 

° Cf. Wolfgang Kohler, “The Place of Value in a World of Facts,” New York, 1938. 
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Value-judgments are not concerned primarily with the value 
or worth of “objects”; but rather they “deal primarily with 
fixing upon the course of action demanded to carry an in- 
complete situation to its fulfilment.’” 

Granting this distinction (or more accurately this distinc- 
tive relationship) between value and value-judgments, it may 
be (and it is) argued that the value-judgments, so called, are 
not judgments at all but emotional biases, preconceptions, 
pre-judgments. Such a contention, however, seems to be a 
rather naive assumption; yet there is some significance to such 
an argument. To state the position in the form of a ques- 
tion: Are not these value-judgments influenced by, and do 
they not become reactions of, human desires, needs, emotional 
and impulsive tendencies? That these factors influence judg- 
ments of value, few social scientists would deny; the extent of 
this influence, however, is another problem, too involved and 
complex to be treated adequately in this brief study. Yet 
some insight into this question will be gained, perhaps, as the 
discussion advances. This question places one demand upon 
this study quite forcibly, that is, to set forth some distinc- 
tion, if any exists, between the nature of the preconception 
or pre-judgment and that of the value-judgment. It is one 
thing to say, “He criticized the book on the basis of value- 
judgments,” but it is entirely another thing to say, “He laid 
aside the book or criticized it because of his biases or pre- 
judgments.”* Value-judgments, because of the import of 


7 John Dewey, “The Logic of Judgments of Practise.” The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
12 (Sept., 1916), p. 514. Here Dewey recognizes that “the adequate control of such 
judgments may, however, be facilitated by judgment of the worth of objects which enter 
as ends and means into the action contemplated.” 

8 For example, if I begin reading a book and throw it aside because its author is biased, 
I make a pre-judgment or have a pre-conception of the facts of the book. The biases 
represented by the author do not, in such a case, conform to my biases, for if tiey did, | 
would undoubtedly say that he was unbiased, logical and scientific. Yet if I study the 
book, realizing that it is biased, as well as realizing my own biases to begin with, and then 
think through the thesis and facts presented in a critical manner, i not only see where my 
biases differ from his; I not only see what truth there is in the work; but I also have an 
opportunity to test my own system of values and biases against those represented by the 
book. For a further treatment of preconception and biases, see Salvemini, op. cit., PP 
76-84; 105-113. 
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the term “judgment,” are logical, for they arise from critical 
analysis in the light of one’s own system of values. Pre- 
judgments, on the other hand, are not logical judgments, for 
they result not from rational processes but rather from pre- 
conceptions and impulsive or emotional biases.” The merit 
and truth of value-judgments as well as prediction, regard- 
less of the logic involved, depends, as Howard E. Jensen has 
well noted, “upon the stability of the system of values into 
which the data have been incorporated.’”° Further, pre- 
judgments bring about reactions as a result of emotional or 
impulsive biases which have no fundamentally logical basis; 
value-judgments, however, give rise to logical valuations as a 
result of the part played by reason in selecting what is-to-be 
in the light of one’s system of values.” 

In examining further the relation of preconceptions and 
value-judgments, it is interesting to note that at this point 
many social scientists maintain that valuation is to be kept 
“completely distinct” from scientific research.” Even Sal- 
vemini, who recognizes the validity and usefulness of value- 


° If it is argued that these biases are not impulsive or emotional, but logical judgments 
thought out and systematized into a logical system or framework of values, or, as Sherif 
would say, a “frame of reference,” then there is no reason to maintain that there are any 
such processes as prejudgments or preconceptions. If this be granted, then this study 
could proceed upon the assumption that all such reactions or processes arise from value- 
judgments. This, however, is hardly the case, but it is worthy of note since preconcep- 
tions cannot be dealt with at length in this study. 

1° Howard E. Jensen, “Introduction,” in Ellwood, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

11 In this regard, E. L. Thorndike contends that value-judgments are judgments as to 
consequences, and can be made as scientific as judgments of facts or existence: See his 
“Science and Values,” Science, Vol. 83 (Jan., 1936), p. 2. Ellwood upholds this general 
thesis when he attaches equal importance to knowledge of values and knowledge of facts. 
“Judgments of fact and judgments of value,” he says, “cannot be separated in any such 
Way as some writers have maintained. Knowledge of values grows directly out of knowl- 
edge of facts, and all generally accepted valuations . . . are collective judgments having 
reference to the totality of life conditions. It is impossible to have knowledge of facts 
without judgments of value becoming more or less attached to those facts. In other 
words, judgments of value inevitably mediate between action, on the one hand, and pure 
or theoretical knowledge, on the other.” Ellwood, op. cit., p. 137. 

"2 As a result of an extensive research to determine the agreements and debatable issues 
among sociologists regarding value-judgments, Hornell Hart found that many sociologists 
are in dispute as to the relation of the “process of evaluation and of scientific research”: 

Value- Judgments in Sociology,” Social Forces, Vol. 2 (December, 1938), pp. 862-867. 
Hart’s quotations given from E. E. Eubanks and H. W. Odum, p. 862, clearly reveal this 
disputed question. 
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judgments and systems of values in both the subject-matter 
and methodology of the social sciences, maintains that the 
social scientist should not concern himself primarily with 
“qualitative problems”; instead, he should find it fitting to 
“draw a line between the moments in which he is writing 
as a moralist and the moments in which his purpose is to im- 
part information concerning the way things did and do 
happen.””* 

G. A. Lundberg takes a similar position, although he is 
more opposed to the use of values and value-judgments in 
social science. He maintains that such terms as “will,” 
“ends,” “motives,” “‘values,” and the like “are the phlogiston 
of the social sciences.”"* The validity and use of such terms 
as “ideals,” “ideas,”’ and “‘values”’ in the social sciences, Lund- 
berg insists, are “unapproachable by the accepted methods of 
science.””° Furthermore, “The sole aim of science, as such 
{and he would make social science conform in nature and 
methodology to “science as such” ], is the increasingly accu- 
rate determination of verifiable knowledge. Its methods 
should be influenced only by considerations relevant to this 
end.””** 

It is evident, according to Lundberg, that in such attempts 
to avoid valuations in social research and to make social 
science more objective, the social scientists must necessarily 
restate social phenomena in physical and objective terms, 
“stating their conclusions in quantitative measurements, at 
least hypothetically if not actually.”*" But when this is done 
(when ideas or terms are extended beyond the field in which 
they arose) one must suspect the misuse of such terms—in 


13 Salvemini, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

14 “Foundations of Sociology,” New York, 1939, p. 11. 

15 [bid., p. 21. 

16 G. A. Lundberg, “Social Methodology and the Teaching of Sociology.” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42 (March, 1937), p. 715. 

17“The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 25 
(1919), p. 305. 
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the terminology of their opponents, “verbal magic.” This 
criticism carries with it a great deal of truth, for when social 
phenomena and symbols—entirely different from physical 
phenomena and terminology—are reduced to mere physical 
terms or mathematical symbols, one can expect nothing short 


of confusion and ambiguity." AsR.M. Maclver has pointed 
out, “Social science has suffered greatly from the attempt to 


make it conform to methods derived from the older sci- 
ences.’ An excellent and typical example of what MacIver 
refers to appeared in one of our leading social science jour- 
nals, a study by Alice Davis of “Technicways in American 
Civilization.””° Trying to state her findings in purely scien- 


tific terminology, Miss Davis says in one place, “Another 
characteristic which we find is that each cumulative series 
shows increasing increments in absolute numbers for each 
consecutive period up to the point of reflection, after which 
the increment grows progressively smaller as it approaches 


9921 


the upper limit. What does she mean by such terminol- 
ogy? Frankly, the meaning is beyond my comprehension; 
yet if I understand the difference between mathematical 
terms and so-called “subjective” terminology, she has cer- 
tainly exhibited the need of “subjective” terms to support 
and give meaning to her “exact” phraseology. Look at the 
use of the terms “increasing” and “absolute.” If such an 
ilustration is a typical example of the statements of social 
facts which arise out of an attempt to free the social sciences 
of the “subjectivity” growing out of the use of value-judg- 
ments, then it is impossible for me to say that the social 
sciences “must” develop the “habit” of the exact scientist.” 
It is equally absurd to expect to make social facts more exact 

18 Ellwood, op. cit., p. 46. 

*® “The Elements of Social Science,” pp. 15-16. 
_ *° Alice Davis, “Technicways in American Civilization: Notes on a Method of Measur- 
ing their Point of Origin,” Social Forces, Vol. 18 (March, 1940), pp. 317-330. 


21 Ibid., p. 321. 
*2 See G. A. Lundberg, “Social Research,” p. 323. 
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simply by substituting mathematical symbols for symbols 
already employed by the social sciences. 

Instead of resorting to such complicated methods and 
usages, it seems far more practical and beneficial, from the 
standpoint of the significance of social science, that the social 
scientist recognize the complexity of social life and the dif- 
ference between social and physical phenomena” and at the 
same time use all methods available which point toward truth 
—which ascertain as accurately as possible social facts and 
their interrelations. 

One method employed by some social scientists but over- 
looked by many others is the usefulness of value-judgments 
as a tool or means of social research. But do value-judgments 
rightly belong in any science, whether they are employed or 
not? It has been pointed out above that even when one 
desires to refrain from the use of value-judgments and “‘sub- 
jective” terminology in explaining social phenomena, it 
cannot be done. Yet further proof of this inference will be 
seen as the discussion moves along. If the findings of Hor- 
nell Hart’s study, referred to above, be of any significance, 
then there are at least six points upon which sociologists are 
in “seeming agreement” regarding the place of value-judg- 
ments in sociology: 

1. Sociologists, like other human beings, are ordinarily motivated by 
valuations which have been acquired unscientifically, through emotional 
experiences, subconscious suggestion, uncritical acceptance of traditions or 
conventions, and the like. .. . 

2. It is widely asserted by sociologists, and denied by none, so far as the 
present writer has discovered, that ethical valuations, ideals, approvals and 
disapprovals, since they are socially conditioned, and since they influence 
social behavior and social change, enter in very important ways into the 


subject matter of sociology, are a proper concern of scientific sociology, 
and indeed cannot be ignored by the sociologist. . . . 


23 Morris R. Cohen, in his chapter “The Social Sciences and the Natural Sciences,” 
“The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations,” edited by W. F. Ogburn and Alexander 
Goldenweiser, New York, 1927, pp. 438-445, denies such a difference. 


y 
ef 
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3. To enquire into the origins of human valuations, and to seek to express 
the basic nature of social motivation in its simplest and most usable terms, 
is a proper part of sociology. 

4. Certain personal desires, such as to escape from pain, to receive a 
larger economic income, to experience pleasurable excitement, to be ap- 
proved of by at least certain people, to have the facilities one needs to carry 
out one’s purposes, and to be free from coercion, are usually conceded to be 
fairly universal. ... 

§. Aiding people to achieve the ends which they have in view is a func- 
tion of applied science recognized practically universally. [Particularly 
is this true of sociology.].. . 

6. Part of the task of sociology is to enquire into the various interactions 
of values, so as to enable individuals and groups to attain more fully the 
values which they prefer among incompatible alternatives.** 


It is interesting, as further proof of the necessity of value- 
judgments to explain social phenomena, to note that among 
other works analyzed Hart has included, in his research, 
works of sociologists who deny the validity of value-judg- 
ments in sociology. (But here again is seen the possibility 
of misinterpreting the facts because of one’s system of values 
—one’s appreciation of value-judgments in sociology.) To 
supplement the proof furnished by Hart’s study, listen to the 
value-judgments made by an operationalist! See the “sub- 
jective” terminology which he employs in his attempt to make 
sociology an exact science! Notice how his value-judgments 
refer to something: 

The fundamental end of all activity is adjustment. The striving of all 
life, from the lowest to the highest, results in some form of adjustment, or 
temporary equilibrium. The technique whereby adjustment is achieved 
varies greatly from the simplest reaction of protoplasm to the reflective and 
imaginative thought of the most brilliant human intellect. . . . 

Likewise in social research all methods which promise to yield us some- 
thing in knowledge, i.e., achieve for us a deyree of adjustment, are valid 
and desirable to the degree that they achieve this end.”° 


°4 Hart, op. cit., pp. 863-865. 
2° George A. Lundberg, “Social Research, A Study in Methods of Gathering Data,” 
New York, 1929, pp. 320-321. 
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Elsewhere the same author, in speaking of researches which he 
has studied, says: 

This does not mean that these researches have been useless. Frequently 
they have provided valuable material for public agitation, propaganda, and 
desirable social reforms. Many have definitely contributed to more intel- 
ligent administration of public affairs. All the studies have provided for 
the most part harmless employment and sometimes desirable training for the 
people engaged in them. . . . The studies have frequently contributed to 
the entertainment and societal knowledge of the reading public. All of 
these results are entirely desirable or at least defensible, and so long as they 
do not demand to be taken more seriously, they should not be criticized for 
contributing little or nothing to the science of sociology.”® 

According to Lundberg’s own evaluation or judgment of 
scientific sociology, these statements clearly reveal his use of 
“subjective” and “unscientific” terminology and judgments 
of value. Whether he is scientific or not according to his 
own value-judgments is of interest here only because it gives 
some insight into the extent to which practical and value- 
judgments are used by social scientists. 

Thus we see that it is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
social scientist to abandon the use of so-called “subjective” 
terminology and value-judgments even in a simple discussion 
of social research; that is, in his approach to research. The 
question arises now: Is it not equally difficult for him to carry 
out his research without also making value-judgments? 

As discussed above, valuations are always related to some- 
thing to be done—to some end or motive. Moreover, the 
judgment, in valuation, logically (if not psychologically) 
implies a selection or several selections from two or more 
possible alternatives; yet these selections or judgments are im- 
possible without reference to some means and ends, usually 
(if not always) those of the agent or researcher himself. The 
very fact that a selection is made in passing judgment, logi- 
cally implies a choice of suitableness, importance, worth— 


26 G. A. Lundberg, “Foundations of Sociology,” p. 101. The italics are mine. 
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value—in relation to certain means and ends which are con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the mind of the researcher. 

If, then, all judgments of this sort are selections from an 
infinitely larger body of possible alternatives, and if such 
judgments (as described) are employed by the social scien- 
tist—if this be logically sound, it becomes proper to ask: 
(1) How do such value-judgments operate in the social scien- 
tist’s methods of research? (2) Of what use are such pro- 
cedures in the social sciences? 

Experience leads me to believe, in the light of my own 
biases, desires, emotions, my own interests, attitudes, motives, 
choices and preferences—my preconceptions and value judg- 
ments—that all individuals, perhaps all groups, have a system 
of values.*" For the individual, at least, this system of values 
or “frame of reference,” is one of the conditioning factors 
of life, since it represents, in a sense, the culmination or better 
the crystallization of experiences. As one’s system of values 
becomes more systematized, it becomes a perspective through 
which one interprets other experiences (it in turn being 
affected somewhat by these experiences) ; that is, the experi- 
ences either make the “ideal type” more rigid and more sys- 
tematized according to the original system of values, or they 
alter it in a constructive synthesis. It is on the basis of this 
ideal typical frame of reference that the human reason func- 
tions. To clarify this point, an analogy between perception 
within this “ideal type” or system of values and sensory per- 
ception or observation may be made. For example, look at 
the number 88 and at the letter s. Keep this vision in 
memory; then turn them bottom side up and observe the 
difference in the two images received. ‘Whereas we are ac- 


27 In his “The Psychology of Social Norms,” New York, 1936, pp. 26-45, Muzafer 
Sherif speaks of the “Frame of Reference” with quite the same connotation as given to 
the phrase “system of value” in this study. For both Sherif and the writer the phrases 
employed represent for each individual or group an “ideal typus,” for which it is both a 
means and/or a tool for passing judgments upon objects or situations in terms of their 
conformity to the “ideal type” (retained as a psycho-social norm). 
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customed to seeing both circles of an eight as the same size, 
we now see that they are not equivalent. The customary 
perspective reveals them to be one thing, but a new perspec- 
tive shows them to be another. Thus the perspective or cus- 
tomary way of regarding any object may be so fundamental 
in the situation that the object itself appears to be something 
other than it really is. All optical illusions are illustrations 
of this, for they are seen from the common perspective. 

Just as one observes in a particular or standard manner, so 
one thinks and judges in a certain manner, that is, always 
according to one’s own particular system of values. The cus- 
tomary way of thinking is standardized by one’s system of 
values; therefore, the inferences made or the ideas received 
from observations, study, etc., although logical enough, are 
conditioned by one’s system of values. It is not likely that 
any study, even history, is an accurate account of all hap- 
penings or facts related to the study. The facts presented 
represent an interpretation, based on the student’s system of 
values, of “‘what has actually happened in the field on which 
(his) attention is focused and for which [he has] a sufficient 
wealth of information.”* ‘Even assuming that through the 
medium of historical [and observed] data the social scientist 
is entitled to make use of those facts in order to ascertain 
laws, there still remain other difficulties which do not depend 
on the material within which we work, but on our minds”— 
on our system of values.” 

Granting this inference from sensory observation—the 
role played by one’s system of values in observing and inter- 
preting data—one’s system of values becomes at once all- 
important in making selections, judgments, and particularly 
value-judgments. For if selections necessitate judgment, and 
if all selection involves judgments of value; then the inter- 


28 Salvemini, op. cit., p. 49. 
29 Ibid., p. 59. 
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relation of valuations and system of values is seen clearly to 
be a fundamental process in human reasoning—so funda- 
mental, in fact, that it borders on determinism. 

To point out the functioning of this valuating and re- 
valuating process in methodology, let us look at the various 
steps ordinarily taken in carrying out a project of research. 

In any research, the first step taken is to formulate the 
problem—select and limit the field of investigation to one 
concrete problem. (But no problem or study will be selected 
which is not deserving of analysis and study; no problem will 
be chosen which does not seem pertinent to someone and/or 
valuable for something.) Secondly, a tentative answer is 
given to the problem in the form of an hypothesis. (Yet this 
answer is conditioned, constantly, by one’s aims, desires, pur- 
poses, etc.—one’s system of values—and by one’s evaluations 
of the facts already at hand.) Thirdly, certain data are col- 
lected for the purpose of testing the hypothesis or formulat- 
ing new hypotheses for carrying on the study. (But these 
data are limited or selected in view of something, perhaps in 
terms of the purposes of the study, the techniques to be em- 
ployed in collecting the data, the motives, interests, desires, 
and purposes of the research worker, etc. At any rate, prac- 
tical and value-judgments enter constantly into both the selec- 
tion of data to be used in the study and the means of collecting 
the data.) Fourthly, the data must be interpreted; certain 
conclusions as to the significance of the study should be made 
in order to make the study complete, to affirm or disprove the 
hypothesis which gave rise to the study or to formulate and 
ascertain the facts and their interrelations as accurately as 
possible. (But it is in this step that biases and value-judg- 
ments play such an important part in the research process. 
For the conclusions drawn from the study may be so affected 
by one’s system of values—as pointed out above—that they 
represent, at the most, only some of the facts, sometimes none 
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of the facts.) *° Finally, if one wishes to carry the procedure 
a step further, on the basis of the conclusions reached, the 
research worker may, in the light of the problems raised in 
the study, formulate another hypothesis, say that of applying 
his findings in a constructive manner, and then give a tenta- 
tive plan for carrying out his constructive program. (But 
even here the entire procedure is based upon one’s system of 
values, for the constructive program which the research 
worker might set forth shows that in his opinion, at the time 
made, it is the best of many possible alternatives for the pur- 
pose which he has in mind.) Hence the final judgment of the 
facts—be the final judgment the fourth or fifth step here 
presented—concerning the finished research remains a value- 
judgment in relation to something completed or something 
to be done. 

Thus it is evident, even from this brief and hasty survey of 
the process and techniques of social research, that valuations 
and systems of values not only furnish a point of departure 
for the researcher; they not only permeate and influence his 
methodology and procedure throughout the research process; 
but they also enter into his interpretation and application of 
the facts. In this function, therefore, value-judgments, as 
they interrelate with a system of values, become the culminat- 
ing or crystallizing factor in the research process. 

If this approach to the study of value-judgments gives any 
appreciable insight into the nature, validity, and usefulness 
of valuations in social research and social science generally, 
then we must be cautious in attempting to cast them aside as 


30 Numerous studies have been criticized not only from the standpoint of the tech- 
niques employed but also on the basis of the conclusions drawn from the study. An ex- 
ample of this was seen in J. B. Rhine’s criticism of experiments carried on at a vniversity 
in California to test the validity of Rhine’s theory of “E. S. P.” The experiment was 
written up by Miriam Van Waters and the conclusions drawn from the experiments, the 
interpretation of the facts, showed to the satisfaction of those conducting the experiment, 
that there was no evidence at all for affirming Rhine’s theory. But upon examining the 
returns from the experiment, Rhine and Hart, working together, said that the facts 
resulting from the study in support of “E. S. P.” were altogether convincing. 
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unwarranted and naive techniques. Furthermore, if one’s 
system of values plays anything like the significant réle in 
methods of research that this article has attempted to demon- 
strate that it has, then it is folly to think that anyone at this 
stage in the development of scientific methodology can con- 
struct a totally objective, concrete, factual system of knowl- 
edge in the social sciences which does not take into account 
the place that value-judgments actually have in the social 
sciences. This suggests that social scientists of the future 
will have to give some constructive thought to the basic 
problems of methodology, of which only one has been raised 
in this article, if they hope to explore the possibilities of con- 
structive synthesis in the social sciences. 


Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia 
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The Polish Land Reform 


FROM THE DISPATCHES of W. H. Lawrence in The New York Times, some 
details are now available about the agrarian land reform that had been car- 
ried through in Poland by the Moscow-backed Lublin Government prior 
to the Crimea Conference. 

The estates of 698 Polish landowning families have been publicly appro- 
priated and distributed among 111,000 peasant families in holdings avering 
seven and a half acres. 

The estates confiscated are those amounting to more than 125 acres, 
Landowners having farms of lesser size are permitted to keep them. Ex- 
propriated landowners may apply for a twelve and a half acre holding, like 
any landless peasant, in another section of the country. Instead, however, 
they may apply for a pension equivalent to the salary of a Polish civil 
servant of the sixth category. 

As a result of the land division, some estates are required to maintain a 
larger population. One of 585 acres, which provided a living for the land- 
lord and twenty peasant families, has been divided among 122 peasant fami- 
lies. The famed Potocki estate at Lancut has been broken up, the castle 
converted into a community center, 20,000 acres of forest land taken over 
by the State as a public reserve, and 5,560 acres of arable land divided 
among 892 peasant families. 

The division is effected at community meetings, where the peasant pre- 
sents his claims and his needs and a commission, aided by an audience of 
neighbors, decides how far these shall be granted. Each peasant receives 
a title deed to his plot. He may build a house on it, and he is free to cul- 
tivate it as he chooses without regard to the plans of his neighbors. The 
property may be inherited, but cannot be sold. It can be pledged as 
security for a loan, but it is planned to limit foreclosure, so that the pledge 
will probably lie against movables only. 

Due to the unsettled conditions and sabotage by the landowners expect- 
ing expropriation or planning to flee with the Nazis, and to the lack of 
seed, equipment and horses, the winter wheat and rye acreage sown amount 
to 2,274,935 acres, or 1,182,500 acres below the government’s schedule. 
To overcome this, an effort will be made to increase the Spring planting 
schedule from 2,015,000 acres to 3,200,000 acres. For the first few years 
it is anticipated that production will not be up to schedule. 

LissNER 
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Science and the Liberal Arts in Education 


By FRaNcis NEILSON 


I 

Ir is MANY a long day since what is now called religious “superstition” has 
had the slightest influence upon the routine of daily existence. Church- 
goers seemingly find no difficulty in separating their Sabbatical observances 
from the practical affairs of their business lives. Millions in the countries 
of western civilization try, more or less, to practice the tenets of their 
various faiths, without much fear of the civil penalties that would fall 
upon them if they should be caught transgressing the financial and com- 
mercial statutes of the State. In the social realm, crime has increased so 
rapidly in all branches of offenses that the statistics of government investi- 
gators prove that Egon Friedell was not wrong when he said “the nine- 
teenth century is the inhuman century par excellence.”* And now that 
the return to barbarism is undoubtedly a world tendency, we cannot be in 
the least surprised to learn from the head of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation: 

Last year a major crime occurred every twenty-three seconds. More 
persons were murdered within the United States than there were casualties 
at Tarawa. A robbery occurred every twelve minutes, a burglary every 
two minutes, a larceny every thirty-nine seconds and an automobile was 
stolen every three minutes. Remember that 13 per cent of all murderers 
arrested were under 21 years of age, as were 39 per cent of all robbers, 55 


per cent of all burglars, 37 per cent of all thieves, 32 per cent of all rapists, 
30 per cent of all arsonists and 65 per cent of all car thieves. . . .” 


It cannot be denied that this condition of affairs has arisen within the 
period when the modern notion of education has been accepted and while 
the “progressives” have been at work in the schools making vain attempts 
to teach boys and girls how to make a living. It may be merely a peculiar 
coincidence that, since Greek and Latin were considered impediments to a 
technical education, we have indulged in wars that would make a pagan 
blush. Yet, from the day when devotion to the “scientific method” was 
introduced into the classrooms of colleges, an educated person has been 
looked upon as a curiosity and is still regarded as a high-brow. 


*“A Cultural History of the Modern Age” (3 vols.), trans. by Charles Francis Atkin- 
son, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 

* Speech of J. Edgar Hoover before the National Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, New York City, April 17, 1944. 
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My purpose in introducing this subject is rather a selfish one. | am 
looking for information, because my position is not one of intellectyal 
security. I wish to be informed by those who support the “scientific 
method” in education about what is to become of an educated man in 2 
world of technical specialists. From time to time I meet, in a social way, 
the products of the new system and, as one of them admitted some time 
ago, they are mighty dull companions. For example, the global war has 
exposed their lack of knowledge about geography. The references that 
appear now and then to places in Europe which are being stormed by shot 
and shell make them conscious that they have neglected ordinary courses 
in history that boys of sixteen had to take when I went to school. How 
many of our technologists know the story of Aachen and what Charles the 
Great meant to European civilization? When the fight was in progress at 
Monte Cassino, I was frequently asked questions by my friends about the 
history of the monastery, and all were very much surprised to learn that 
it was one of the great foundation schools of European education.* 

However, it is unnecessary to drive this point further, for the men them- 
selves admit they are short on nearly all subjects except the one in which 
they specialize. Perhaps this does not matter, for all these people seem to 
be making a living and, when they have leisure, take a keen interest in 
various field sports and devote long hours at night to bridge. What more 
can a hard-working technician require in the way of recreation? Yet, it is 
incumbent upon the “progressives” to tell old-fashioned persons like myself 
by what right they claim that the new methods in education are superior 
to those upon which European civilization at its best put the hallmark of 
perfection. 

II 
TO GO NO FARTHER BACK than Plato, must all the philosophers and scien- 
tists of the classical and Christian culture of Europe be ruled out of court 
because it is alleged that they were not concerned with the ‘ 
method,” which has fared so badly since the practice of it was begun? 
When I read some of the criticism that is levelled against those who wish 
to restore what is called the liberal arts course in the colleges and universi- 
ties, I am left with the haunting idea that the references of the critics to 
what they call medievalism are not based upon a knowledge that entitles 
them to make a judgment. From their volumes (and let me say here that 
I strive to follow them almost as quickly as they appear in print) I gather 
that the “scientific method” does not help them to understand the charac- 
ter and attainment of the men of the long ago they are so ready to criticize. 


“scientific 


3 Francis Neilson, “The Roots of the Tree of Learning,” AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (April, 1943), pp. 305-23. 
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For example, a well-known physiologist was amazed to learn that three 
companions in the thirteenth century were friars and that they were mathe- 
maticians and physicists. When I told him that Roger Bacon, Robert 
Grosseteste, and Edmund Rich foreshadowed some of the greatest dis- 
coveries of later generations, he—a scientist—admitted his ignorance. And 
yet there seems to be no reason why a man who has perfected himself in 
one branch of learning, or specialized in a particular science, should be 
unaware of these important facts, because there is a voluminous literature 
on these subjects, which is accessible to any inquiring mind. Spengler him- 
self (to mention only one in recent years) has given us in “The Decline of 
the West”* an all-too-brief notion of the scientific attainments of the men 
of the Middle Ages—from St. Augustine, one of the first evolutionists, 
down to Nicholas of Cusa: 


. . . Nicolaus Cusanus, Cardinal and Bishop of Brixen (1401-1464), 
brought into mathematics the “infinitesimal” principle, that contrapuntal 
method of number which he reached by deduction from the idea of God 
as Infinite Being. It was from Nicholas of Cusa that Leibniz received the 
decisive impulse that led him to work out his differential calculus; and thus 
was forged the weapon with which dynamic, Baroque, Newtonian, physics 
definitely overcame the static idea characteristic of the Southern physics 
that reaches a hand to Archimedes and is still effective even in Galileo.° 


Nearly a hundred years before Nicholas of Cusa, another Nicolas—- 
Oresme—Bishop of Lisieux (1323-1382), was the first western scientist, 
according to Spengler, to use “‘co-ordinates so to say elastically and, more 
important still, to employ fractional powers—both of which presuppose a 
number-feeling, obscure it may be but quite unmistakable, which is com- 
pletely non-Classical and also non-Arabic.’”® 

Charles Atkinson, the translator of “The Decline of the West,” tells us 
in a footnote that “Oresme was, equally, prelate, church reformer, scholar, 
scientist and economist—the very type of the philosopher-leader.” 

Now to show the curious paradox that is reached in the meeting of 
extremes—the Classical and the western schools. Spengler says: 


- + In the whole panorama of history, innumerable and intense as his- 
torical relations are, we find no two things so fundamentally alien to one 
another as these. And it is because extremes meet—because it may be there 
is some deep common origin behind their divergence—that we find in the 
Western Faustian soul this yearning effort towards the Apollinian ideal, 

* Trans. by Charles Francis Atkinson (2 vols.), New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 


® Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 236. 
6 Ibid., p. 73. 
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the only alien ideal which we have loved and, for its power of intensely 
living in the pure sensuous present, have envied.’ 


Il 

PERHAPS THERE MAY BE a “progressive” who will explain to me why the 
“superstitious” notions of the Catholic faith did not deter its members who 
devoted long years to experimental research on the frontiers of science. 
There seems to be an extraordinary hitch somewhere that precludes the 
possibility of appreciating how the first scientific ladders were raised by the 
Church, and how they enabled the men of our day to climb to higher plains 
of knowledge. 

It seems to me that the term “superstition,” as it was used by the 
agnostics of the eighteenth century, has been misapplied by our sponsors of 
the “‘scientific method,” with the result that it has engendered a prejudice. 
And it may be pointed out that the religious field is only one in which 
“superstition” is cultivated. The political field is so full of superstition, 
as all history shows, that it has become a by-word. It is unnecessary to 
labor the point of the social superstitions that afflict people today. They 
are so manifold that only a dull-witted person can remain impervious to 
their most stupid contradictions. 

But there has been no such “superstition” as that which has afflicted the 
modern educationist. Any man who thinks he can make a social being 
out of a strictly defined specialist is cultivating a superstition that beats 
anything ever indulged in in the religious realm. Of course, if a social 
being is one who can talk about the headlines in the newspapers, the score 
of the last baseball game, how often the opponents were set at bridge the 
night before, then of course there is nothing more to be said. Our world 
is so well off in such persons that serious conversation is now voted by 
nearly all people as an unmitigated bore. 

Again I must plead for enlightenment on this charge of “superstition” 
as an oriental and medieval stumbling block being placed in the road of 
adherents of the “scientific method” by those who wish to restore the 
liberal arts to their proper place in institutions of learning. Will some 
authority on progressive education tell me why science advanced when men 
were so benighted as to worship God and so naive as to study metaphysics 
and yield to contemplation? I do not press questions of belief end creed, 
for they concern the individual, nor do I ask for enlightenment on such 
matters as the practical value of metaphysics, its subdivision, ontology, ot 
of behavioristic psychology. But I do wish to know why so many “pro- 


7 Ibid., p. 78. 
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gressives” find “superstition” a hindrance to scientific achievement. This 
is, indeed, an important and very perplexing question, and it should be 
made clear by our critics of the old system of education before we are all 
committed to one about which the sponsors seem to know little or nothing. 

Will some “progressive” explain how three of many giants of science— 
Boyle, Faraday, and Maxwell—were able to accomplish their tasks while 
they held rigorously to their spiritual beliefs? They found no difficulty in 
worshipping God while they worked in their laboratories as scientists. 
Robert Boyle spent large sums in promoting the spread of Christianity, and 
he contributed to funds for translating the Bible into foreign languages. 
Michael Faraday was not handicapped as a scientist by his spiritual beliefs. 
Dr. Bence Jones tells us: 

His standard of duty was supernatural. It was not founded upon any 
intuitive ideas of right and wrong, nor was it fashioned upon any outward 
experiences of time and place, but it was formed entirely on what he held 
to be the revelation of the will of God in the written word and throughout 
all his life his faith led him to act up to the very letter of it.® 

Clerk Maxwell’s name is to be found in nearly all works written by the 
physicists of our time. Dr. Tait says: 


In private life Clerk Maxwell was one of the most lovable of men, a 
sincere and unostentatious Christian. Though perfectly free from any 
trace of envy or ill-will, he yet showed on fit occasion his contempt for 
that pseudo-science which seeks for the applause of the ignorant by pro- 
fessing to reduce the whole system of the universe to a fortuitous sequence 
of uncaused events.” 


There are many men who were in the forefront of the scientists of the 
nineteenth century who might be quoted to show the progressives that 


there is no foundation whatever for their fear of the supernatural restrict- 
ing the efforts of the scientist. One, whose name is forgotten although 
he was a great genius, is James Prescott Joule. From notes that were sup- 
posed to have been made for the draft of the address he was to deliver in 
1873, as president of the British Association, I find the following remark- 
able passages: 


After the knowledge of, and obedience to, the will of God, the next aim 
must be to know something of His attributes of wisdom, power and good- 
ness as evidenced by His handiwork. 

The study of nature and her laws [is] essentially a holy undertaking 

*Dr. Bence Jones (Secretary of the Royal Institution), “The Life and Letters of 
Faraday” (2 vols.), Longmans, 1870. 


bes Dr. Peter Guthrie Tait’s article on James Clerk Maxwell, in The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 13th ed., Vol. 17, p. 930. 
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[and] is of great importance and absolute necessity in the education of 
youth.*® 


Joule wrote that natural philosophy is second only to religion. Was it 3 
misfortune that these scientists lived in the days when the liberal arts were 
deemed to be the essential bases of education? 

Perhaps the difficulty that confronts the “progressive” lies here. The 
technicians and vocationalists in whom they are interested have nothing 
whatever to do with science proper. They are merely mechanics and, 
being so, their minds are directed to one feature of work, which is the 
highest test of their capacity. To inflict upon these people any “super- 
stitious” ideas would be courting disaster, for only men possessed of a great 
desire for knowledge can study many questions and problems at the same 
time. Therefore, if we drop the word “science” altogether when we are 
referring to technicians and vocationalists, we might make a little progress. 
Let us just label them what they are—mechanics. 

One of the great manufacturers of agricultural machinery has told me 
that, since he had to turn over 75 per cent of his plants for government 
orders, not less than 70 per cent of the extra labor required were men who 
had never used a drill; but, within two or three weeks, most of them were 
fitted for the jobs they had to undertake. This is one of the most illumi- 
nating things about technical and vocational training. The exigencies of 
finding labor to meet the enormous demands of the services has proved to 
manufacturers that it does not take long to teach a man how to put a nut 
upon a bolt. 

IV 
IN A RECENT NUMBER of Fortune,’ Dr. John Dewey goes to some pains, 
in an article called “Challenge to Liberal Thought,” to restate the truth as 
he sees it. The first point that he makes is: 

We are told that scientific subjects have been encroaching upon literary 
subjects, which alone are truly humanistic. We are told that zeal for the 
practical and utilitarian has resulted in displacement of a liberal education 


by one that is merely vocational, one that narrows the whole man down 
to that fraction of his being concerned with making a living. . . .”’ 


Nowhere in the article does my learned colleague tell us who made the 
protest that “scientific subjects have been encroaching upon literary sub- 
jects.” No one I know would make such an absurd statement. Science 


10 H. Lowery, “The Joule Collection in the College of Technology, Manchester.” 
11 August, 1944. 

12 Ttalics mine. 

18 Loc. cit., p. 155. 
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and the liberal arts (literary subjects) have been sister studies in the uni- 
versities for at least a thousand years. Yet, Dr. Dewey admits: 
In many details our criticisms of the present state of education do not 


differ widely from those of the critics whose fundamental premises and 
aims are in sharp opposition to ours. . . .’* 


So we gather from this that the differences are fundamental, but again 
he does not tell us what is the fundamental of the process that he advocates. 
There follows from this a long dissertation upon education in Greece. 
There he found liberal education was for the few and that “vocational and 
practical education was illiberal in Greece because it was the training of 


9915 


a servile class. 

In my studies of Greece I do not remember meeting an instance in which 
vocational training was any different in principle from that which pertains 
today. Whether it were given to the free boy or the slave, it was just as 
liberal or illiberal for the one as the other, except, perhaps, in the case of 
shackled slaves—for example, those who worked in the Laurion mines and 
other undertakings where chained labor was used. Everything connected 
with the household, with the marketplace, or with the shop, the smithy and 
the dockyards was learned empirically under something like the apprentice 
system. I have before me a list of the prices that slaves fetched, and in 
nearly every case I find that they were fitted for some pursuit. What were 
called slaves of luxury were expensive. An ordinary mechanic, however, 
could be had for less than twenty dollars. A slave who possessed any 
special accomplishments would bring one hundred dollars. Cooks and flute 
players could be hired at eighteen cents a day. A singer was once sold for 
twenty-five dollars, and a schoolmaster, or grammarian, once brought as 
high as eighty-five dollars.'® 

These people were lodged and fed and, in most cases, received every atten- 
tion because they were as valuable as useful animals. Indeed, it may be 
said that in a general way they were cared for as well as the Negroes of the 
South before the Civil War. But in Greece they had none of the wage 
slavery under which the workers today suffer. 

And that reminds me of another superstition—the vote as a talisman of 
emancipation. It may be worth while pointing out that the difference in 
the vocational training of the Greek and the modern youth can be easily 
recognized in contemplating a photograph of the Acropolis and then turn- 


14 [bid, 
Ibid., p. 156. 


‘© W. Romaine Paterson, “The Nemesis of Nations,” London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1907, 
p- 190, 
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ing to one of the skyscrapers of New York. Phidias, when he built the 
Parthenon, must have had at his command hundreds of youths who were 
highly trained. Be that as it may, vocational training is no new branch 
of learning. 

I AM AT A Loss to understand how such a student as Dr. Dewey could mis- 
construe the efforts of the Greeks and the attempts of the medievalists to 
apply the laws of reason to supernatural problems. He says: 
. . . According to Greek science the subjects of science were profoundly 
natural and inherently reasonable. According to medieval theological phi- 
losophy, the basis of all ultimate moral principles is supernatural—not 
merely above nature and reason, but so far beyond the scope of the latter 
that they must be miraculously revealed and sustained.** 

Here he contrasts two entirely different subjects: Greek science and 
medieval theological philosophy. He does not contrast Greek science and 
medieval science or Greek theological philosophy with that of the Middle 
Ages. Why? Because he must score a point for “reason.” 

When, years ago, I read Nietzsche’s essay on “Early Greek Philosophy,”"* 
I was startled by the statement that these Greeks “discovered the fypical 
philosopher’s genius, and the inventions of all posterity have added nothing 
essential.”’® That was written in the seventies, and I think I may say that 
all the great scientists since that time would agree. But to me science had 
begun with Newton, and the classical world was unknown. Imagine, then, 
my surprise when I read: 

Every nation is put to shame if one points out such a wonderfully 
idealised company of philosophers as that of the early Greek masters, 
Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, 
Democritus and Socrates. . . .*° 

This so fired my desire for knowledge that I devoted much of my leisure 
to a study of Greek philosophy. And when, in the nineties, I became 
acquainted with John Burnet, I began to realize the value of the essay 
Nietzsche had written nearly twenty years before Burnet published his 
“Early Greek Philosophy.”?* 

In dealing with the Ionians, Burnet says: 

. . . They were in search of something more primary than the opposites, 
something which persisted through all change, and ceased to exist in one 


17 Loc. cit., p. 182. 

18 Trans. by Maximilian A. Miigge, London & Edinburgh, T. N. Foulis, 1911. 
19 [bid., pp. 78-9. 

20 Ibid., p. 79. 

21 London, A. & C. Black, 1892. 
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form only to reappear in another. That this was really the spirit in which 
they entered on their quest is shown by the fact that they spoke of this 
something as “ageless” and “deathless.”?? 

It would be an illuminating experience for the moderns if someone 
gathered together the findings of John Burnet, who is recognized as the 
authority on the early Greek philosophers. Indeed, his is the only English 
work in our time which has been translated into German and into French 
and has achieved a fourth edition in Great Britain. Whether this be done 
or not, I must point out that Burnet, in reviewing the Milesian School, 
tells us: 

Science, then, became a religion, and to that extent it is true that phi- 
losophy was influenced by religion. It would be wrong, however, to sup- 
pose that even now philosophy took over any particular doctrines from 
religion. The religious revival implied, we have seen, a new view of the 
soul, and we might expect to find that it profoundly influenced the teach- 
ing of philosophers on that subject. . . .?° 

When we compare the findings of Nietzsche and Burnet with the state- 
ment made by Dr. Dewey, which is quoted above, there appears an extra- 
ordinary conflict of interpretation. Dr. Dewey says: “According to Greek 
science the subjects of science were profoundly natural and inherently 
reasonable.” Is the quest for the “ageless” and the “‘deathless” “‘profoundly 
natural and inherently reasonable”? Would Dr. Dewey concede that the 
interest of the Greek philosophers in the soul called forth the exercise of 
their reason? Surely it is evident that Dr. Dewey and John Burnet have 
totally different ideas of what the Greek philosophers meant to science. 

Furthermore, it is not quite fair to assert dogmatically that “according 
to medieval theological philosophy, the basis of all ultimate moral principles 
is supernatural—not merely above nature and reason, but so far beyond the 
scope of the latter that they must be miraculously revealed and sustained.” 
Here the learned doctor is poles apart in understanding from our moderns, 
such as Etienne Gilson, who have revealed the medieval philosophers and 
scientists in an entirely new light. Not one would agree with Dr. Dewey. 
Indeed, they point out that the medievalist, from the time of Erigena to 
the end of the period of the Nominalists, claimed reason was the essential 
for elucidating thought. But perhaps Dr. Dewey would say that a phi- 
losopher who deals with the supernatural does not use his reason. These 
defects in the article with which I am dealing should be cleared up by the 


22 Ibid., p. 9. 

23 Ibid., p. 83. 

**“The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy,” trans. by A. H. C. Downes, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
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“progressives” because, when they attempt to liberalize the technicians 
and the vocationalists, they will be obliged to consider all these matters 
which engaged the attention of the philosophers before the so-called “‘scien- 
tific method” was advocated in place of the literary pursuits that were 
found in the channels opened by the liberal arts. 

I think it would help considerably in solving some of the problems with 
which the educationists are confronted if the so-called scientists in the 
schools and universities dropped entirely their references to classical and 
medieval philosophy. They are all at sea when they launch their notions 
in these two worlds. That must be obvious to anyone who has taken the 
trouble to study the periods and to read such a statement as this made by 
Dr. Dewey: 


. . « Historical illiteracy is thus the outstanding trait of those critics who 
urge return to the ideas of the Greek-medieval period as if the ideas of the 
two ages were the same because philosophers of the medieval period used 
some of the verbal formulas set forth by philosophers of the earlier period.” 


This is a very strong statement for anyone to make, because it wipes out 
the findings of many of the profound students of our time. To mention 
the men of this period whom such a denunciation sweeps out of philosophi- 
cal existence would be to name many of the deepest thinkers. For Dr. 
Dewey must refer to those who urge a return to the study of the ideas of 
the Greek-medieval period. As the charge stands, it is meaningless. “His- 
torical illiteracy” lies not with those real “critics who urge a return to 
[the study of | the ideas of the Greek-medieval period,” but is shown in the 
many writings of the men who advocate the “scientific method” for the 
liberalization of mechanics. 

When Dr. Dewey is hard pressed to score a point against his imaginary 

opponents, he resorts to the dialectical trick of contrasting two subjects of 
different realms, for example: human nature and the external world. No 
scientist would stoop to such a method in serious controversy. Dr. Dewey 
says: 
. . « Belief in the eternal uniformity of human nature is thus the surviving 
remnant of a belief once universally held about the heavens and about all 
living creatures. Scientific method and conclusions have had little effect 
upon persons whose education is predominantly literary. Otherwise they 
would not continue to assert in one field a belief that science has abandoned 
everywhere else. 


The group in question does not, however, oppose the teaching of science. 
Far from it. Their claim is that the subject matter of natural science is 


25 Loc. cit., p. 157. 
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of subordinate importance; and that, when all is said and done, it belongs 
with the subjects whose value is technical, utilitarian, practical. Thereby 
they endorse and tend to confirm the split between natural means of 
authentic knowing, on the one hand, and everything having moral, ideal, 
and “spiritual” importance, on the other.?° (italics mine) 


However, let us tolerate, for the moment, the obvious trick, and have 
regard to the assertion in italics. I hope to show that Dr. Dewey is quite 
mistaken in this view and that he has no proper authority for making such 
a statement. Furthermore, it may be asked if Dr. Dewey really believes 
that anything in the realm of science has changed human nature. Does he 
imagine the speed and flying height of the airplane has changed the sub- 
sistence needs and desires of the crew? Has the sinking depth and cruising 
range of the submarine in any way changed the human nature of the engi- 
neers and the sailors? Surely the world-wide manifestations of human 
nature now at work differ only in greater destructive prowess and a grave 
diminution of the powers of reason. At bottom there is no difference in 
respect of the characteristics of human nature between us and the human 
nature manifested in the days of Archimedes, who thought so little of his 
mechanical achievements that he left no written list of them because he 
considered them beneath the dignity of a scientist. 


VI 

Dr. DEWEY’s HORROR of looking back amuses me because he does not seem 
to realize that, at his best, he is the product of the past. He could not live 
and move and have his being without the tradition that brought him forth. 
I suppose it is all very well to have one’s eye fixed upon the future if vision 
can penetrate the density of the fog in which we live, but I see no valid 
reason why Dr. Dewey should not take a look back now for the purpose 
of picking up again some of the best threads of the tradition we have care- 
lessly dropped during the past fifty years. He says: 


The problem of going ahead instead of going back is then a problem of 
liberalizing our technical and vocational education. The average worker 
has little or no awareness of the scientific processes embodied in the work 
he carries on. What he does is often to him routine and mechanical. To 
this extent the diagnosis the critics make of present vocational education 
is Correct in too many cases. . . .”" 


Here he is very conscious of the invidious position in which he has placed 
himself. Nowhere does he tell us how technical and vocational education 
can be liberalized. And, it may be asked pertinently, who is to liberalize 


26 Ibid., pp. 180, 182. 
27 Ibid., p. 156. 
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the young technicians and the vocational students? No educational genius 
has come forward to say how this is to be done unless the colleges and uni- 
versities go back to the liberal arts and resuscitate the elementary branches 
of learning which were considered essential in Europe’s systems of educa- 
tion for at least one thousand years, and were tried and tested by the 
greatest minds of Christendom. 

There are sections of Dr. Dewey’s article in Fortune that I fail to under- 
stand, no matter how hard I try to comprehend what is in his mind. Many 
times during the past twenty years, in reading his books and articles, I have 
felt that he was chasing an igmis fatuus. His extraordinary aversion to 
religious superstition, to the cleric, and to the “Scriptures” (which he puts 
in quotation marks), is most amusing in one sense but lamentable in that 
he ignores the work that has been done by anthropologists and archaeolo- 
gists in recent years on what may be termed Bible history. How any man 
who pretends to intellectual attainment can ignore the work of Sir Leonard 
Woolley and John Garstang—to mention two world-renowned archaeolo- 
gists—is something that I cannot understand, for even the thoroughgoing 
advocate of technical and vocational training must realize that we cannot 
dispense with history when it is examined by experts any more than we can 
dispense with the knowledge of the indeterminate electron. The expert 
historian is surely to be reckoned as a scientist and, as for the archaeologist, 
there can Le no doubt in any thoughtful person’s mind that his work is 
scientific. 

I am afraid that Dr. Dewey is addicted to the habit of setting up straw 
figures to be demolished at will. I know no mien today who advocate the 
restitution of the liberal arts in colleges and universities, who do not realize 
that technical and vocational training are necessary for promising youths. 
But this does not mean that a university should be cluttered up with affairs 
that were taken in their stride under the old system and left to the only 
practical manner of teaching them, the system of apprenticeship to the 
various trades. 

VII 
Now To come to the great observation of Dr. Dewey. He is one who 
spells science with a capital ‘‘S,” and his faith in it amounts to a super- 
stition that is unpardonable in this day. How he has managed to get him- 
self tangled up in an almost inextricable web of odd notions about science 
and its wonders is a mystery. He says: = 


The reactionary movement is dangerous (or would be if it made serious 
headway) because it ignores and in effect denies the principle of experi- 
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mental inquiry and firsthand observation that is the lifeblood of the entire 
advance made in the sciences—an advance so marvelous that the progress 
in knowledge made in uncounted previous millenniums is almost nothing 
in comparison. It is natural enough that the chief advocates of the scho- 
lastic reaction should be literary men with defective scientific educations, 
or else theologians who are convinced in advance of the existence of a super- 
naturally founded and directed Institution, whose official utterances rank 
as fixed and final truths because they are beyond the scope of human injuiry 
and criticism.”* (italics mine) 

What this has to do with the subject under discussion—technical edu- 
cation and vocational training—is not stated. Can it be that Dr. Dewey 
is under the impression that reputable men in education who wish to restore 
the liberal arts are in a conspiracy to rule the sciences out of the curricula 
in the colleges and universities? I do not know one man with whom I 
have discussed the matter of the restoration of the liberal arts, who is so 
foolish as to think the sciences can be denied their proper place in an insti- 
tution of learning. They got along together very well indeed for hundreds 
of years when the liberal arts formed the basis of the system of education, 
and there is no reason why they should not do so now. But is there one 
scientist of world repute, who can be named by Dr. Dewey, who holds 
such notions as he has set down in this article? There is not one, and I 
think I cannot do better than present our learned friend with the views of 
some of the great men of today. 

In my library I have many books written by the chief scientists of our 
time and dozens of other works, which are in the nature of commentaries 
upon the findings of the scientists. There are volumes by physicists, 
astronomers, biologists, and chemists. To refresh my memory I have spent 
several hours, since reading Dr. Dewey’s article in Fortune, reviewing my 
markings and marginal notes, and I have not discovered a single instance 
of a practicing scientist enunciating such thoughts as he has set out in his 
article on science. In every instance I found passages that revealed the 
desire to look back and to retrace the steps that were taken from the time 
of the Greeks down to the Middle Ages, and from there all the way through 
the centuries to this our day. There is one note that is struck by nearly 
all of the physicists whose names are household words: for the time being 
science finds itself in a cul-de-sac. Sir James Jeans not so long ago said, 


“Science had better not make any more pronouncements for the present.” 

And this warning seems to have been taken seriously; during the past five 

years at least, there has not been a declaration from a real scientist that 

progress has been made, with the exception of chemistry. It is true that 
28 Ibid., p. 157. 
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further elucidation of the great problems continues, and this is done by 
processes of rejection of, and, in some cases, addition to, the findings of 
ten years ago. 

Vill 


I THINK PROFEssOR WHITEHEAD, in “Science and the Modern World,” was 
the first man of authority to point the inconsistencies of scientific thought 
in the western world. He said: 


. . - A scientific realism, based on mechanism, is conjoined with an un- 
wavering belief in the world of men and of the higher animals as being 
composed of self-determining organisms. This radical inconsistency at 
the basis of modern thought accounts for much that is half-hearted and 
wavering in our civilisation. It would be going too far to say that it 
distracts thought. It enfeebles it, by reason of the inconsistency lurking 
in the background. After all, the men of the Middle Ages were in pursuit 
of an excellency of which we have nearly forgotten the existence. They 
set before themselves the ideal of the attainment of a harmony of the 
understanding. We are content with superficial orderings from diverse 
arbitrary starting-points. . . .?° 


From this declaration by so eminent a thinker, I take it that Dr. Dewey’s 
horror of looking back is a mere hallucination, a trick that fate has played 
upon him. 

But perhaps he would count Whitehead out of court as a witness and 
demand a “recognized” scientist to make a statement acceptable to college 
professors. Here it is: Heisenberg, in “The Physical Principles of the 
Quantum Theory,” tells us: 


To mold our thoughts and language to agree with the observed facts of 
atomic physics is a very difficult task, as it was in the case of the relativity 
theory. In the case of the latter, it proved advantageous to return to the 
older philosophical discussions of the problems of space and time. In the 
same way it is now profitable to review the fundamental discussions, so 
important for epistemology, of the difficulty of separating the subjective 
and objective aspects of the world. Many of the abstractions that are 
characteristic of modern theoretical physics are to be found discussed in the 
philosophy of past centuries. At that time these abstractions could be 
disregarded as mere mental exercises by those scientists whose only concern 
was with reality, but to-day we are compelled by the refinements of experi- 
mental art to consider them seriously.*° 


J. W. N. Sullivan says that when he asked Schroedinger “whether he 
thought the present great creative activity in science was some sort of 
substitute for the creative activity, now so sadly lacking, that used to go 


29 “Science and the Modern World,” New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925, p. 94: 
30 Op. cit., Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930, p. 62. 
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into art and religion, he [Schroedinger] replied, with a sort of surprised 
boredom, that such a view altogether exaggerated the importance of sci- 
ence.” Then he remarked that Schroedinger was rather amused at the 
logical incoherence of modern physics and at the highly experimental nature 
of its mathematics. ‘‘We get used to theories we don’t understand, and 
forget their contradictions quite cheerfully,” Schroedinger remarked. 
These two men were awarded the Nobel prize for physics, and I think that 
they should satisfy the “progressives” who are bent upon looking ahead and 
introducing the “scientific method” for the purpose of liberalizing the 
work of mechanics. 

Let us now turn to Einstein and try to understand what his attitude is 
toward the ideas expressed by Dr. Dewey. One day when I lunched with 
him at his home in Berlin, he took me into his workshop, a room so bare of 
the ordinary equipment of a study that I looked at it in amazement. Im- 
mediately it came to my mind that such a thinker does not need to be 
surrounded with great shelves of volumes, a revolving atlas, and an elabo- 
rate writing desk. But in that bare room there were the portraits of three 
men—Newton, Faraday, and Clerk Maxwell. Moreover, he told me of 
his admiration for my kinsman, David Hume. Here were instances of 
looking back with a vengeance. But when I learned that Einstein got 
more out of Dostoevsky than he did out of science, I began to realize that 
the physicist is a many-sided man. All people interested in Einstein’s life 
know how much a part of it is music and that he himself plays the piano 
and the violin. However, there are innumerable works written on his 
achievements which describe the depth and breadth of his thought. 

On another occasion when we dined with a friend at his villa outside 
Berlin, I found Einstein keen to know what I had gathered of the attitude 
' of the Catholic Church toward his theory of relativity. He knew, of 
course, that I was not a Catholic, but perhaps he guessed that I followed 
such matters with deep interest. I reminded him that on a former occasion 


he had said: 


. Mathematico-physical and astronomical works have never been attacked 
by the Papal courts, but, on the contrary, have been much encouraged by 
them down to the present day. This is abundantly clear from the fact that 
we can set up a whole list of Brothers of Orders, particularly Jesuits, who 
have made eminent discoveries in natural science. a 


I could add nothing more to his own statement. 
— the sixtieth birthday of Planck was celebrated in May, 1918, 


“Science and Religion” (interviews with Planck, Einstein and Schroedinger) in The 
Chena (London), April 13, 1930. 
2 Alexander Moszkowski, “Einstein the Searcher,” trans. by Henry L. Brose, London, 
Methuen & Co., 1921, p. 141. 
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Einstein made a beautiful address, which I should like to quote at some 
length if space permitted. In a section which Einstein devoted to the 
“peculiar, reserved, and lonely men” who have been led into the Temple 
of Fame, he said: 


. . » I agree with Schopenhauer that one of the most powerful motives 
that attract people to Science and Art is the longing to escape from every- 
day life with its painful coarseness and unconsoling barrenness, and to break 
the fetters of their own ever-changing desires. . . .*° 


I think, notwithstanding Dr. Dewey’s ideas of what science is and scien- 
tists are, that most of them would agree with Einstein that science, like 
religion, is a refuge for men who look upon the human world as a chaos 
beyond our ordering. 

Moreover, Dr. Dewey ignores the magnetic pull of the mysterious. So 
far as we know, there is not a people upon the earth whose history does not 
tell of the yearning to understand the unknown. It was Einstein who 
said: 


The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all true art and science. He to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer pause to wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as good as 
dead; his eyes are closed.** 

IX 


It is TO Max PLANcK that we must turn if we really desire to know what 
the true scientist is seeking. When his six essays, under the title “Where 
Is Science Going?”’*® came to my attention, they captured me at once, and 
I read the book at one sitting. I wonder what Dr. Dewey will think of the 
following from the essay, “Is the External World Real?” 


. . » No science can rest its foundation on the dependability of single 
human individuals. And the moment we have made that statement we 
have taken a step which puts us off the logical pathway of the positivist 
system. We have followed the call of common sense. We have taken a 
jump into the metaphysical realm; because we have accepted the hypothesis 
that sensory perceptions do not of themselves create the physical world 
around us, but rather that they bring news of another world which lies 
outside of ours and is entirely independent of us. 

And thus we strike out the positivist als-ob (As-If) and attribute a 
higher kind of reality than that of mere description of immediate sensory 
impressions to the practical discoveries that have been already mertioned— 
Faraday’s, etc. Once we take this step we lift the goal of physical science 
to a higher level. It is not restricted to the mere description of bare facts 

33 Tbid., p. 58. 

34 Quoted in “The Great Design,” edited by Frances Mason, New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1934, p. 237. 
35 New York, W. W. Norton Co., 1932. 
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of experimental discovery; but it aims at furnishing an ever increasing 
knowledge of the real outer world around us. 

At this point a new epistemological difficulty enters. The basic prin- 
ciple of the positivist theory is that there is no other source of knowledge 
except within the restricted range of perception through the senses. Now 
there are two theorems that form together the cardinal hinge on which the 
whole structure of physical science turns. These theorems are: (1) There 
is a real outer world which exists independently of our act of knowing, 
and, (2) The real outer world is not directly knowable. To a certain 
degree these two statements are mutually contradictory. And this fact 
discloses the presence of an irrational or mystic element which adheres to 
physical science as to every other branch of human knowledge. The 
knowable realities of nature cannot be exhaustively discovered by any 
branch of science. This means that science is never in a position com- 
pletely and exhaustively to explain the problems it has to face. We see in 
all modern scientific advances that the solution of one problem only unveils 
the mystery of another. Each hilltop that we reach discloses to us another 
hilltop beyond. We must accept this as a hard and fast irrefutable fact. 
And we cannot remove this fact by trying to fall back upon a basis which 
would restrict the scope of science from the very start merely to the 
description of sensory experiences. The aim of science is something more. 
It is an incessant struggle towards a goal which can never be reached. 
Because the goal is of its very nature unattainable. It is something that 
is essentially metaphysical and as such is always again and again beyond 
each achievement. 

But if physical science is never to come to an exhaustive knowledge of 
its object, then does not this seem like reducing all science to a meaningless 
activity? Not at all. For it is just this striving forward that brings us 
to the fruits which are always falling into our hands and which are the 
unfailing sign that we are on the right road and that we are ever and ever 
drawing nearer to our journey’s end. But that journey’s end will never 
be reached, because it is always the still far thing that glimmers in the 
distance and is unattainable. It is not the possession of truth, but the 
success which attends the seeking after it, that enriches the seeker and 
brings happiness to him. This is an acknowledgment made long ago by 
thinkers of deepest insight, even before Lessing gave it the classic stamp 
of his famous phrase.*® 


I should like the “progressives” to tell me frankly if I am to consider 
seriously this statement from Max Planck, or is it so contrary to all the 
ideas held by them that it should be cast aside as thought unworthy of a 
scientist? Here is my difficulty: whom am I to believe—the scientists or 
the proponents of the “‘scientific method”? Who should know? Are the 
men I have quoted “historical illiterates”? Perhaps Dr. Dewey can advise 
me what I should do in this extraordinary dilemma in which he places me. 
But this is not all. Planck says: 


°6 Ibid., pp. 81-3 (italics in the original). 
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. . « In my opinion the question of the human will has nothing whatsoeve; 
to do with the opposition between causal and statistical physics. Its impor- 
tance is of a much more profound character and is entirely independent of 
any physical or biological hypothesis.*’ 


This is the statement made by the discoverer of the quantum theory, 
a scientist honored by his colleagues the world over. A list of the names 
of the men who have paid tribute to Max Planck would be a long one. 
It would include Einstein, Niels Bohr, Rutherford, Dirac, Heisenberg, 
Schroedinger, Compton, and many others. Do these men know what they 
are doing in lauding Planck and praising his work? As I cannot get in 
touch with them, owing to the return to chaos, the only avenue of com- 
munication left to me is that which leads to the “progressives” who spell 
science with a capital “S.” But this man Planck says the most extraordi- 
nary things for a scientist. Take note of this: 


Now, in the sight of God all men are equal. Even the most highly 
gifted geniuses, such as a Goethe or a Mozart, are but as primitive beings 
the thread of whose innermost thought and most finely spun feelings is 
like a chain of pearls unrolling in regular succession before His eye. This 
does not belittle the greatness of great men. But it would be a piece of 
stupid sacrilege on our part if we were to arrogate to ourselves the power 
of being able, on the basis of our own studies, to see as clearly as the eye of 
God sees and to understand as clearly as the Divine Spirit understands.” 


The deeper and farther I go into the thought of Planck, the more com- 
plex my metaphysical troubles become, because this statement of his is 
utterly opposed to the ideas that are held by Dr. Dewey. It seems to me 
that it takes us back to the Middle Ages—perhaps to the time when Erigena 
wrote “The Division of Nature.” Have the scientists become superstitious 
as the progressives have become atheistic? Does Dr. Dewey know that 
this same Max Planck said: 


There can never be any real opposition between religion and science; for 
the one is the complement of the other. Every serious and reflective person 
realizes, I think, that the religious element in his nature must be recognized 
and cultivated if all the powers of the human soul are to act together in 
perfect balance and harmony. And indeed it was not by any accident 
that the greatest thinkers of all ages were also deeply religious souls, even 
though they made no public show of their religious feeling. It is from the 
co-operation of the understanding with the will that the finest fruit of 
philosophy has arisen, namely, the ethical fruit. Science enhances the 
moral values of life, because it furthers a love of truth and reverence—love 
of truth displaying itself in the constant endeavor to arrive at a more exact 
knowledge of the world of mind and matter around us, and reverence, 


37 Ibid., p. 102. 
38 Ibid., p. 103. 
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because every advance in knowledge brings us face to face with the 
mystery of our own being.*® 


Farther on, he says: “Science as such can never really take the place of 


religion.”*° 


Where, then, is the conflict? It is certainly not to be found in the realm 
occupied by the physicists and great astronomers. Although they have 
their differences of opinion—and many of them do not openly avow entire 
agreement with the pronouncements of Max Planck——still, it is undeniable 
that the physicists now, as I predicted forty years ago, are standing on the 
same mat occupied by the metaphysicians. 

Surely, then, it is incumbent upon the “progressives” to reconsider the 
position they have taken. Indeed, it seems to me that they show in much 
of their writing the necessity for restoring the liberal arts to their proper 
place in the system of education. No one reveals the need for the old- 
fashioned type of education so much as they. The “historical illiteracy” 
mentioned by Dr. Dewey is not to be found in the ranks of scientists. 
That it is to be found among the mass of laymen is not surprising because, 
for a full generation, they have received their education from the “pro- 
gressives.” 

x 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE LENGTHS to which Dr. Dewey carries dialectical 
comparisons in his arguments, the student of the periods with which he 
deals should easily be able to detect that he is mixing two entirely different 
things. He is confusing the subsistent activities of man today with the 
spiritual yearnings that compel him, if he be intelligent, to look deeply into 
the mysteries which perplex him (as Einstein would say). In this respect 
there is no difference whatever between the man of classical days and his 
fellow of the medieval times.” Nor is there any difference between him and 
the man of today. They all remain what they were—land animals. And 
it does not matter what changes take place in the so-called scientific proc- 
esses; man has the same physical desires and needs that he had in the days 
of Pythagoras and Thomas Aquinas. And so he will have until the end 
of time, no matter how many gadgets are put upon the market to make 
things easier for him. No matter how many labor-saving appliances are 
invented, none of these things gives him the leisure to explore the cravings 
of the spirit, and he finds it just as hard to make a living today as it was 
in the time of his grandfather. Many tell me that it is harder and that 
there is less chance of security. Indeed, the complaint is that a fatigue 
has stricken the individual worker but that this defect is not to be at- 


3° Ibid., pp. 168-9. 
*° Ibid., p. 219. 
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tributed to the exertion of his physical labor. It is the spiritual stress he 
suffers and cannot himself determine. The haunting spectre of poverty 
is with him always. And no one should know this better than Dr. Dewey. 

What, then, is all this pother about? What do the “progressives” mean 
by their demands that the “scientific method” be introduced into the vari- 
ous branches of education, as they understand it? The methods of the 
scientist are totally different from anything they recommend. Perhaps it 
is that Dr. Dewey is not really thinking of scientists at all. It seems to me 
that what he has in mind are inventors of appliances, manufacturers of 
machines, and mechanics—people who use the discoveries of scientists for 
merely commercial purposes. Hence, technical education and vocational 
training. But for such purposes our schools of technology open their doors 
and, if there are not enough to take care of the applicants, others may be 
added, should the demand for them be of sufficient importance. But if the 
statistics issued during this war may be relied upon, the percentage of 
young men who have taken advantage of courses in education is compara- 
tively so small that it seems to me a waste of money to add another build- 
ing to any campus. 

This brings me to a matter that has perplexed me all through my adult 
life—indeed, since I left school. I came into the world in the period when 
there was scarcely any provision for the education of the children of the 
working classes. I have visited adult schools to which working people 
trudged on Sunday mornings to get the only instruction in reading, writing 
and arithmetic they could find. To these schools went many of the men 
in the industrial districts of England who became great manufacturers and 
machinists. There were no “progressives” then, and very little technical 
education and vocational training. 

In reviewing the names of the men who educated themselves and became 
renowned manufacturers, there are to be found some of England’s worthiest 
citizens. I could name dozens who worked long hours in the factory, 
journeyed miles on Sunday to an adult school, and who, in middle life, after 
they had advanced as manufacturers, merchants, and technicians, went to 
night school and got what Ruskin would call “the best education—that 
which a man gets for himself.” 

Perhaps there is no greater fetish than this one of education for what 
are called “‘the masses.” In the sixty years of my experience in this country 
I have seen education for the children of the working classes fall into dis- 
repute. At one time we were near the top of the list of educated peoples. 
Now we have fallen so low that we might well hang our heads in shame. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Stability and Regulation of the Cost of 
Money 


By CLARK WARBURTON 


For MANY YEARS the cost of money has been a leading element in monetary 
theory, and its regulation has been an important aspect of governmental 
policy related to the stimulation of economic activity and maintenance of 
economic stability. However, the réle of the cost of money in monetary 
theory has been the subject of much confusion in economic thought, and 
widely varying opinions have also been held regarding its influence upon the 
rate of economic activity. 


Nature of the cost of money 

The cost of money is an ambiguous phrase and this ambiguity is doubt- 
less responsible in large degree for the confusion, both in theory and in 
governmental policy, regarding its significance. In other phases of eco- 
nomic theory and in business the word “cost” is used in many different 
ways, but the three chief meanings of the word are: (a) the purchase price 
of a given quantity of a commodity or service; (b) a rental fee for the use 
of a commodity for a period of time; and (c) the sum of the expenses 
incurred in producing a commodity or service. 

In actual practice, money is not commonly thought of as a commodity 
or service which is purchased or sold in the same way that other commodi- 
ties are purchased or sold. The reason for this is that the purchase price 
of other commodities and services is the amount of money which is ex- 
changed for them. It is, of course, possible to apply this concept in essence 
to money by regarding anything which is sold for money as the amount 
paid for, or purchase price of, the money. 

Interest paid for the use of money, whether the money is borrowed from 
another individual or business concern, from a bank of deposit, or from a 
loan company other than a bank of deposit, may be regarded as the cost 
of money in the second sense, that is, as a rental fee for the use of money 
for a given time. It cannot be regarded as the cost of money in the sense 
of a purchase price for money. 

In an economy in which metallic coins constitute the sole medium of 
exchange, the cost of money might be used in the sense of the cost of pro- 
duction of new supplies of money, meaning the expenses incurred by 
mining companies in collecting and refining ores and taking them to the 
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public treasury for coinage or conversion into money. In modern society, 
where metallic coins form so small a part of the circulating medium, the 
phrase “cost of money” can hardly be used in this sense of the cost of pro- 
duction of new supplies. 


Demand for money 

The need or demand for money has likewise been an ambiguous phrase. 
The phrase has two meanings which need to be sharply distinguished from 
each other. One of these is the need for a circulating medium or, perhaps 
one ought to say, the need for additions to the existing volume of circu- 
lating media. The need or demand for money in this sense is a function 
of the total volume of transactions for which money is used and of the 
size of the reservoirs which individuals and business wish to hold. The 
second meaning of the need or demand for money is the need of borrowing, 
or demand for loans. 

These two types of need for money are separate from each other. The 
difference between them is particularly evident in the case of a society in 
which the circulating medium consists solely of coins or other forms of 
metal. In such a society money can be borrowed and interest paid for its 
use for a period of time, but such borrowing would never affect the 
quantity of money or circulating medium. Reference to long-term con- 
ditions also highlights the difference between the two types of need for 
money. If, for example, individuals and governments should generally 
adopt policies of thrift and of retiring their indebtedness as rapidly as 
possible, and business concerns should steadily substitute equity capital for 
borrowed capital, the demand for loans would be greatly curtailed. At the 
same time this type of policy on the part of individuals, business, and gov- 
ernment would not imply any reduction in the need for a circulating 
medium. The fact that people, as individuals or as business or govern- 
mental organizations, wish to pay off their debts does not indicate a desire 
to reduce and finally extinguish the money with which the nation’s business 
is carried on. 

The distinction between the demand for money in the sense of a need 
or demand for a certain volume of circulating medium and the need or 
demand for loans is just as important in our modern society where the 
circulating medium consists primarily of bank or government ooligations 
as in a primitive society using only metal or some other commodity as 4 
circulating medium. The importance of this distinction is not minimized 
by the fact that our modern banks of deposit are able to add to the existing 
quantity of the circulating medium, that is, to create new money, when 
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they make a loan. Individuals and enterprises which borrow money, even 
though the borrowing is from a bank, rarely, if ever, borrow for the pur- 
pose of holding more money. They borrow because they want to give cash 
to someone else, not because they want to hold it, and they pay interest 
because they want to use money, not because they want to hold it. 

The public’s expression of its need for an increased volume of money, 
or circulating medium, is not shown, therefore, by requests for loans, but 
in attempts to hold larger cash balances. If an individual os firm decides 
to build up its cash balance, in the sense of maintaining in the future a 
generally larger cash balance than it has maintained in the past, this decision 
will not be acted upon by requesting a loan at the bank but rather by keep- 
ing part of its cash receipts instead of spending those receipts in full. When 
this occurs, the result is a lengthening of the average time intervening 
between the receipt of cash and its expenditure. Changes in the volume 
of loans requested from the banks or from other institutions by individuals, 
business concerns, or governments, do not, therefore reflect the need or 
demand of the public for a larger or a smaller volume of circulating 
medium. On the contrary, the need of the public for a larger volume of 
circulating medium is shown in a reduced rate of turnover of money. An 
illustration of this situation is the reduced circular velocity, or rate of use 
of money, which followed sharp monetary contraction in the period from 
1929 to 1933. The significance of this decline in circular velocity appears 
to have been widely misunderstood, and to have been interpreted as indi- 
cating a redundancy rather than a scarcity of money. The truth, of 
course, is that an excessive volume of money, like excessive supplies of other 
things, would be expressed in attempts to get rid of it rather than to con- 
serve it. 

The demand for an increment to the supply of money may be expressed 
either (a) in the form of a desire to hold larger checking accounts or larger 
amounts of currency to handle larger payments associated with the growth 
of business, or (b) in the form of a desire to hold larger savings accounts, 
larger minimum balances in checking accounts, or larger amounts of cur- 
rency, as cash reserves to be used if needed. 


Supply of money and its cost 

The confusion between the demand for money, on the one hand, and the 
demand for loans, on the other, appears to have arisen primarily out of the 
operations of central banks. Central banks, to a greater extent than com- 
mercial banks, recognize their power to alter the volume of the circulating 
medium by altering the volume of the assets which they hold. Alterations 
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in the volume of assets held by the banking system, whether the assets are 
held by commercial banks or by central banks, do in fact alter the volume 
of money, since the nation’s money supply is made up almost entirely of 
the obligations of commercial and central banks.*| Any change in the 
assets of one of these banks necessarily produces a change in its deposits or 
circulating notes or in its capital or miscellaneous liabilities. In practice 
changes in bank assets are almost identical with changes in the volume of 
money, since changes in bank capital and miscellaneous liabilities are com- 
paratively slight. 

This characteristic of banks of deposit has tended to focus the attention 
of central bankers upon the relation between changes in the rental fee or 
interest rate of money, particularly upon changes in the rates charged by 
their own institutions, and changes in the volume of money. When, there- 
fore, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, in the quota- 
tions below, refers to the cost of money it is probable that reference is not 
intended to interest in its real sense as a rental fee for borrowing money, 
but to a sort of circuitous argument which may be stated as follows: (a) 
interest charged by banks may be considered a charge for bringing new 
money into existence or for maintaining a given supply of money in exis- 
tence; (b) individuals, business concerns, and governments, therefore, pre- 
sumably pay interest to banks for the purpose of holding a given supply 
of money; and (c) the rate of interest, or cost of money, presumably 
affects the amount of money which an individual or a business concern 
holds, just as the cost of an automobile or of a pair of shoes or a lathe may 
affect the number which an individual or a business concern keeps in his 
or its possession. 


“Neither do prices depend on the cost of money. . . . The cost of 
money now is lower than it has ever been at any time for which we have 
a record. This is true not only of the rate at which the Government can 
borrow, and of the rate at which large corporations can get money in the 
money market but also of the rate charged by banks to their regular custo- 
mers. . . . During this period when the cost of money was so drastically 
cut, prices went down by about one-fourth.” 

“In the past quarter century it has been demonstrated that policies regu- 
lating the . . . cost of money cannot by themselves produce economic 
stability or even exert a powerful influence in that direction. The country 
has gone through boom conditions when . . . interest rates were ¢X- 


1 Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the Federal Reserve banks, and also obliga- 
tions of the United States government. 
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tremely high, and it has continued in depression at times when . . . money 
was ... Cheap.” 


These conclusions by the Board of Governors are undoubtedly correct, 
regardless of whether or not interest is interpreted as a sort of charge by 
banks for creating more money.* However, the use of the phrase, “cost 
of money,” in the latter sense has, apparently, three highly significant 
effects: (1) it obscures the reasons for the association, to which the Board 
of Governors calls attention, of high interest rates with prosperity and of 
low interest rates with depression; (2) it obscures the reasons for the lack 
of direct relationship, to which the Board of Governors also calls attention, 
of interest rates to the level of prices; and (3) it suggests that regulation 
of the interest rate is the principal expression and purpose of monetary 
policy. 

If the rate of interest is thought of as a charge for creating money, and 
in accordance with the circuitous argument stated above, the rate of inter- 
est is assumed to influence the number of units of money or amount of cash 
balances held by business and individuals as the price of a new automobile 
is assumed to influence the number of automobiles purchased and used by 
business and individuals—the conclusion naturally follows that control of 
the interest rate will be expected to have a significant influence upon the 
volume of money in existence. But if, on the contrary, the rate of interest 
refers to its simple direct meaning of a rental fee, or payment for borrow- 
ing money for a period of time, the conclusion that changes in the rate of 
interest will be expected to have a significant influence upon the volume 
of money is not tenable. While it is possible for a change in rental fee to 
influence significantly the volume of production of the article rented, this 
is unlikely unless (as is the case with houses) the article is customarily 
rented rather than purchased. Whether this is the case with money de- 
pends upon whether people customarily “rent” the money which they wish 
to hold as their average cash balances or whether they customarily obtain 
those cash balances in some other way. The latter is the prevailing 
practice. 

? Federal Reserve Bulletin, April 1939, p. 256, and Annual Report of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 1943, p. 10. 

5 The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, in omitted parts of the refer- 
ences quoted above, also denies that the quantity of mo.ey has a significant influence upon 
either the price level or business stability. Statistical analysis of factual data for the past 
quarter of a century does not support such denial. See the author’s “Monetary Expansion 
and the Inflationary Gap,” American Economic Review, Vol. 34, No. 2 (June, 1944), pp. 


303-27; and “The Volume of Money and the Price Level Between the World Wars,” 
The Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 53, No. 2 (July, 1945). 
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Relation of the rate of interest to boom and depression 


If interest is thought of, as it properly should be, as a rental fee for the 
use of borrowed money and is not thought of as a fee paid for the creation 
of new money, the general sequence of relationships among the factors 
linking the rate of interest, on the one hand, with the volume of money 
and business boom and depression, on the other, may be described as 
follows: 

1. Changes in the volume of money depend primarily on governmental 
policies, including central bank operations, which influence the total assets 
held by the banking system, defined to include Federal Reserve banks, 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, the Postal Savings System, and 
Treasury currency issue.* 

2. Changes in the volume of money: 

(a) If properly adjusted to the need for money, permit a stable price 
level and a continuously increasing volume of production in accordance 
with the growth of population and improvement in techniques of pro- 
duction.°® 

(b) If maladjusted in the direction of an excessive increase will tend 
to produce a rising price level. 

(c) If maladjusted in the direction of contraction will not permit 
maintenance of the price level and a normal increase in the volume of 
production, and both a falling price level and a business depression are 
probable.® 

(3) If the above (a) conditions exist, the rate of interest tends to 
fluctuate with the demand and supply of loan funds offered in the market. 
The demand for loans is likely to be subject to fluctuation from time to 
time because of fluctuations in the character of demand which affect the 
need for borrowing money.‘ The supply of loan funds in the market is 
likely to be more stable than the demand. 

At the beginning of (b) conditions, that is, at the time of excessive 
monetary expansion, that expansion may be accompanied (or accom- 


4 For a comment regarding the influence of individuals and business on the volume of 
money, see ““The Volume of Money and the Price Level Between the World Wars,” op. ci. 

5 The increasing volume of production may be jumpy because of nonmonetary factors, 
such as the time taken by businessmen to adjust their enterprises to changes in the 
character of demand. 

6 In theory, maintenance of relatively full production and employment, with a declin- 
ing price level, is possible; but a falling price level, in view of fixed and sticky costs, tends 
to make business unprofitable and therefore causes production to be curtailed. 

7 An illustration of this type of change in demand is the unusually large demand for 
durable goods with high unit prices in the middle 1920’s, induced by the adaptation of the 
economy to motor vehicles, and the tendency when that adaptation had largely taken place 
for consumers’ demand to be concentrated less upon durable goods and more upon services. 
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plished) by an increase in the supply of loan funds offered in certain seg- 
ments of the loan market and a simultaneous effect may therefore be a 
reduction in the interest rate on certain types of loans. 

At the beginning of (c) conditions, that is, at the time of monetary 
contraction, that contraction may be expressed in a withdrawal of loan 
funds from certain segments of the market, and the simultaneous effect 
may therefore be an increase in the interest rate on certain types of loans. 

4. The subsequent effect of (a) conditions on the rate of interest does 
not differ from the synchronous effect. 

The subsequent effect of (b) conditions is an abnormal stimulation to 
demand. This results in an intensified capital expansion, in accordance 
with the well-known principle of induced demand for capital goods, 
thereby increasing the need for borrowing by business concerns to expand 
their operations. The supply of loan funds in the market is not increased 
proportionally and the interest rate is likely to rise. 

The subsequent effect of (c) conditions is a reduced dollar volume of 
sales of goods and services. This leads to a sharp reduction in the demand 
for capital goods—since existing facilities, even without replacements, may 
be sufficient to meet the reduced demand and the falling price level will 
make businessmen hesitate to expand and perhaps induce them to curtail 
production. The resulting curtailment in demand for loans—at least in 
loans that appear to be as good risks as those formerly made—is likely to be 
greater than the decrease in loan funds in the market, and the interest rate 
is likely to decline. 

The conclusion of this analysis is that interest rates tend to rise subse- 
quent to excessive monetary expansion, and to drop subsequent to monetary 
contraction, that is, they tend to be high in a boom and low in a depres- 
sion—but these interest rate tendencies are a reversal of conditions at the 
beginning of excessive expansion or of contraction. 


The nature of monetary policy and its relation to the rate of interest 


Before discussing further the relationship of the interest rate to mone- 
tary policy it is perhaps desirable to ask the question: What is meant by 
monetary policy? Monetary policy, as that phrase is used here, is the 
national production policy for money, that is, it is the policy that governs 
the creation or production of money, both for replacement of units of 
money which may be extinguished and for adding additional units of 
money needed in the economy as the population and productive capacity 
of the nation increase. Monetary policy consists of the governmental and 
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central bank policies which influence the assets and the deposit and cur- 
rency liabilities of the banking system. 

With this concept of monetary policy, the sequence described above 
leads to the conclusion that in general the rate of interest is an effect of 
monetary policy. The effect upon the rate of interest of a monetary policy 
of excessive expansion or of contraction occurs in two stages. The primary 
stage is simultaneous with the policy of creating more money or of cancel- 
ling existing money since that policy may be expressed in the offering for 
loan of money-to-be-created by banks or in making renewals of existing 
bank loans more difficult. At this stage, a policy of excessive monetary 
expansion or of contraction increases or reduces, respectively, the supply of 
funds offered for loan without affecting the demand and therefore tends, 
respectively, to reduce or to raise interest rates. The secondary stage is 
the subsequent effect upon the demand for loans resulting from the effects 
upon prices and business volume of excessive monetary expansion or con- 
traction. At this stage the result of a policy of monetary expansion is a 
tendency toward a rise in the rate of interest, and the result of a policy of 
monetary contraction is a tendency toward a reduction in the rate of inter- 
est.° If excessive expansion, or contraction, continues for a considerable 
length of time, the primary and secondary stages will overlap. 

In both stages, it is important to note, the causal sequence that obtains 
is the reverse of the causal sequence that is assumed in the circuitous argu- 
ment which considers the rate of interest a charge for the creation of 
money. Logically, we proceed from a policy of expanding or of con- 
tracting the assets of the banking system, which is per se a policy of mone- 
tary expansion or of contraction, to (a) the simultaneous effect of this 
policy upon the supply side of the market where money is borrowed, and 
(b) the subsequent effect upon the demand side of the market where money 
is borrowed. 


Interest rate policy and business stability 


Business instability results directly from monetary maladjustment. This 
instability is the medium through which monetary maladjustment exerts 
its subsequent effect upon the demand side of the market where money 1s 
borrowed. Fluctuations in the interest rate are in large part the result of 
business instability which itself results from monetary maladjustment, and, 
for this reason, it is exceedingly difficult to see how manipulation of the 


8 The tendency for interest rates to rise subsequent to monetary expansion and to fall 
subsequent to monetary contraction may not be proportional to the expansion or contrac- 
tion, and in fact may not be apparent in a particular case because of the influence of other 
forces upon the demand for loans or upon offerings in the loan market. 
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interest rate can cure the monetary maladjustment responsible for insta- 
bility. On the contrary, if the interest rate is to be of aid in fostering 
economic stability that rate should fluctuate as a result of changing rela- 
tionships between the need or demand for the borrowing of money and the 
supply of money offered for loan, unaffected on either side by monetary 
maladjustments. This means (a) that monetary policy should be focused 
directly upon the determination of the volume of money which is needed 
for business stability at a high level and to devices for controlling the 
volume of money in accordance with that need, and (b) that the rate of 
interest should be left free to fluctuate according to the pressures of the 
market in which money is offered for rent. 

In recent years much attention has been given the maintenance of a low 
or stable level of interest rates in order that business or government might 
not be subject to high or erratic interest costs. Such a policy may be an 
important cause of (a) changes in the volume of money which do not 
agree with the need for money, (b) as a consequence, changes in the level 
of prices, and (c) as a consequence of the change in prices an important 
cause of business instability.° Maintenance of a customary or stable inter- 
est rate is a false goal of monetary policy because it amounts to an offer to 
produce inflation whenever the demand for loans increases relative to the 
supply of funds for loan and an attempt to produce deflation whenever the 
demand for loans decreases relative to the supply of funds for loan. 

Neither can changes in interest rates be depended upon as a guide to 
monetary policy. Changes in interest rates by banks, whether commercial 
or central banks, are changes in the fee at which money-to-be created is 
offered for hire for a period of time, and the business and public response 
to this offer depends upon the desire to borrow money and not upon the 
need for an increase in the volume of money or cash balances. In order 
for interest rate changes to be used successfully as a criterion for central 
bank action they must somehow be used in a manner to produce a mone- 


® This conclusion is not original with the author. It has, in fact, been a tenet of 
monetary theory for more than a century. Thomas Joplin, for example, in “Views on the 
Currency,” London, 1828, p. 153, makes the following statement regarding the operations 
of the Bank of England: “One effect, no doubt, would be produced by the bank regu- 
lating its issues by the demand for money at a particular rate of interest, namely, that the 
rate of interest would be kept steady. Instead of the savings of income rising above four 
per cent, the enlargement of issues would create an additional quantity sufficient to supply, 
at four per cent, the increased demand. On the other hand, when the savings of income 
were not in such request, and the demand at four per cent fell off, the notes of the bank 
would be withdrawn, and the supply of such savings, to a corresponding extent, would 
be cancelled, by which the rate of interest would be kept up. The alteration in the 
demand for capital would not affect its value. The supply of it by means of the enlarge- 
ment and contraction of the currency, would be created and cancelled as it was required. 
Prices would fluctuate instead of the interest of money.” 
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tary growth in accord with the need for money generated by growth of 
population, growth in production per capita, and increased holdings of cash 
reserves by individuals and business. Interest rates cannot be so used be- 
cause the rate of interest must be free to respond to real changes in the 
demand and supply of loan funds, in order to avoid producing monetary 
maladjustment, and there is no method of judging accurately the “correct” 
level of interest rates except when monetary maladjustment is avoided. 


McLean, Va. 
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The Full Significance of Freedom 
By E. C. Harwoop 


Ever stNce John Stuart Mill wrote his famous essay “On Liberty,” there 
can have been no further doubt in the minds of reasoning men that free- 
dom of thought, belief, and expression is an essential ingredient of freedom 
for the individual. That the ownership of one human being by another 
could not be tolerated in a society of free men was established in the United 
States by the Civil War and has been confirmed by most of the rest of the 
world as men, coming to understand what freedom means, have grasped 
at its elements. In our country, there is also constitutional recognition of 
the fact that freedom for the individual includes inalienable rights or 
defenses against even the most powerful State or Federal Government; 
defenses that long-established customs have now made an integral part 
of our legal procedure. 

Freedom for the individual is the acknowledged primary aim of our form 
of government. This government was based on the assumption that free- 
dom for the individual makes him responsible for his actions (because 
authority to act implies responsibility for the consequences of the act) ; 
that such responsibility leads to the cultivation of judgment, ability, and 
character in men; and, finally, that the best society and the one most fitted 
to endure in the long run is one composed of the most highly developed 
individuals rather than one composed of the slaves of an all-powerful State. 

It is sometimes forgotten that enslavement of the individual must inevi- 
tably make him irresponsible and thereby retard growth of judgment, 
ability, and character. The childlike gayety of the slaves we had in our 
country long ago was frequently construed as the acme of happiness 
(although no free men seemed eager to enjoy that happiness by sharing 
their bondage). But the plain truth is that the human being who is not 
permitted to assume the responsibilities of grown men must remain a child. 
And in our Constitution there is implicit the assumption that the best 
society will result when human beings are permitted and encouraged to 
become responsible adults. 


When this theory of society was first elaborated and put into practice, 
it was scoffed at as a theory that had not been tested by experience. More 
than a century and a half has elapsed since then, however, and there is now 
the strongest conceivable proof that the theory is sound. In this relatively 
short period of history, the nation has grown, and civilization within the 
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United States has flourished. We have leaped ahead of the great industrial 
nations of Europe, one after another, in our ability to create what mankind 
wants; art and science have benefited on a scale beyond the imagination 
of the peoples of the Old World; and our progress has surpassed the com- 
prehension of the vast populations of India and Asia. That this great 
advance of civilization was attributable neither to greater natural resources 
nor to a basically more intelligent people is evident; Europe, South America, 
Africa and China each has natural resources that exceed those of the United 
States. Our people are descendants of European stocks, for the most part. 
There remains only the great difference in application of the principle of 
freedom to account for the flowering of civilization in the United States. 


I 
NEVERTHELESS, FEW BELIEVE that our society in the United States is 
perfect. It is unnecessary to describe its defects in detail, so apparent is it 
that many exist. Consequently, reasoning men are forced to conclude 
either that our fundamental theory of the good society is unsound or that 
we have failed in part to apply that basic theory. 

Some men have accepted the first alternative and would turn back the 
clock of history and establish a society in our country in which the indi- 
vidual would be less free and more a chattel of the State (as has occurred 
in some nations of Europe during our time). Rarely do we find such 
thoughts given clear expression, but men are to be judged rather by actions 
than words; and the actions of many men clearly show that they either 
have never understood or no longer believe in the principle of freedom for 
the individual. Before we accede to the desires of these backward-looking 
individuals, it may be well to consider the alternative possibility: that we 
have failed in part to apply the theory of freedom, and that we have not 
yet fully explored the road toward freedom and therefore may find our goal 
further along the road we have traveled rather than somewhere back 
upon it. 

At first glance, our concept of freedom seems to be complete. We 
choose those who govern our cities, states, and the nation; we have reason- 
ably well-observed constitutional defenses against usurpation of individual 
rights by the government; and we have freedom of religion, thought, and 
expression. There is some talk of freedom from fear, but every adult mind 
knows that there will never be freedom from fear in general, although there 


already is freedom from some fears in particular. There is also talk of 


freedom from want, but most people realize that men who are free to dis- 
pose of their goods as they please can never be guaranteed freedom from 
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want; valuable slaves are the only human beings who have ever had this 
freedom. (Possibly even these wanted more than they received.) What 
then, if any, is the additional feature or features of the principle of freedom 
that may have been overlooked? 

Sometimes, when an idea is difficult to grasp in all its aspects, it is help- 
ful to consider its opposite. In this way we may obtain a clue to the appli- 
cation that seems to elude us. 

The opposite of freedom is slavery. Aside from the loss of freedoms 
already discussed, are there other important features of slavery? The 
answer becomes obvious when we ask why men have been enslaved in the 
past. 

The one most compelling reason for a man to enslave his fellows appar- 
ently has always been so that he, as master, could require them to work 
for him without giving them in return more than part of the fruits of their 
labor. To put the matter bluntly, chattel slavery was, and still is in parts 
of the world, a legalized robbery, a means by which some men are forced 
to live a part of their lives for the benefit of others called masters. From 
this fact, we may draw the conclusion that, when some men are privileged 
to take from others part of the fruits of their labor without recompense 
in kind or in corresponding value, to precisely that extent the men whose 
wealth is thus appropriated are slaves. 

Inasmuch as slavery in any degree is the negation of freedom, it is appar- 
ent that the theory of freedom also implies that every man should receive 
the fruits of his labor, either in kind or in corresponding value. Possibly 
some persons will assume that the freedom to make employment contracts, 
which citizens of the United States have to a marked degree, automatically 
prevents any interference with freedom to retain the fruits of one’s labor. 
If a man thinks his efforts are worth more than he gets for them, he is at 
liberty to resign his employment and seek other work for which he may be 
adequately compensated. Of course, freedom to seek does not quarantee 
finding, but most citizens probably believe that, as a practical matter, a 
man can find a full reward for his services if he will but seek diligently 
enough, except perhaps in occasional periods of business depression. 

The question therefore becomes, is this general assumption true or is a 
substantial number of the members of our society actually deprived of 
a portion of the fruits of their labor and to tnat extent enslaved? Again 
we can more readily gain enlightenment by considering the reverse side of 
the picture. 

Nothing more than ability to add and subtract is needed to prove that, 
when some men are robbed of the fruits of their labor, the appropriators 
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get something for nothing; at least they get something without giving in 
exchange its full equivalent value. It follows, then, that if there are men 
in a society who are able to get something for nothing, other men must be 
getting nothing for something. We must therefore ask, are there people 
in the United States who are able to get something for nothing? 

The answer to this seems obvious; there are thousands, perhaps millions, 
of persons in the United States who get something for nothing. The more 
conspicuously fortunate of this class constitute part of the idle rich, and 
there are successive gradations of fortune in this class of persons. 


II 
LEST THE FOREGOING be misunderstood, it is necessary to distinguish care- 
fully between three classes of the wealthy. Unfortunately, the usual 
reaction of the underdog is to resent all wealth, earned or unearned. The 
three groups to be considered are: 

1. Those who have earned their wealth and large incomes by extraordi- 
nary ability. Such a man as Henry Ford, perhaps, would be in this group. 

2. Those who have inherited wealth that represents a reward for work 
done by their ancestors. The younger Edison is perhaps an example of this 
class. 

3. Those who have acquired, by inheritance or otherwise, monopoly 
privileges of one sort or another which enabie them to demand an income 
without giving anything in return. The present generation of the Astor 
family, to some extent, is an example of this class. 

Now there can be no question about those in the first group. They give 
value received for their incomes, and therefore cause no one to be deprived 
of the fruits of his labor. It is not so easy for many people to understand 
that those in the second group likewise give value received. That they 
do so is clear if they simply spend the funds (dissipate the capital) accumu- 
lated by their ancestors. But what if they live on the interest or dividends 


from securities representing buildings or manufacturing plants produced 


by their ancestors? 

The early religious view was that all interest was usury and all usury 
was sin, a robbing of the needy by the rich. This is still the Socialist point 
of view. However, it is now well established that capital in the form of 
buildings, machines, factories, etc., is itself a partner in the productive 
process and earns its share of the product. If this is so, the individuals in 
the second group do not have the power to appropriate the fruits of the 
labor of others without an equivalent return. 
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Now capital (which is defined as that part of tangible wealth or goods 
used for the production of more goods) is actually wealth (goods) in the 
process of manufacture and exchange; that is, it is wealth (goods) not yet 
placed, in its entirety, in the hands of the ultimate consumer. To illus- 


trate: 
1. Cattle on the range are capital goods part way along in the overall 


process of production and exchange. 

2. A manufacturing plant is a form of capital, which is in some stage 
of a gradual conversion to goods for the ultimate consumer. A lathe wears 
out as it is used to make wooden spindles for chair rungs. This product, 
therefore, has embodied in it both the human effort immediately involved 
and the human effort originally devoted to making the lathe. Making the 
lathe, in effect, stores up human effort in a certain form that can be con- 
verted into other products farther along toward the ultimate consumer. 
It is clear, therefore, that such capital is in the process of production and 
exchange. 

3. A merchant’s inventory or stock of goods for sale is quite obviously 
in the process of production and exchange en route to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

It happens that the process of exchange makes possible more efficient pro- 
duction of goods, because it enables human effort to specialize in types of 
work yielding the maximum product in each locality. The lumbermen 
of the Pacific Northwest can produce lumber with relatively little human 
effort, compared with the effort involved in growing and cutting lumber 
in Kansas. The farmers of Kansas can grow wheat with less human effort 
per bushel than wheat could be grown in the lumber areas of the Pacific 
Northwest, where even extensive clearing to prepare the fields would not 
better the climate for wheat growing. Provided more wheat is grown in 
Kansas than is consumed there and more lumber is cut in the Pacific North- 
west than is used there, an exchange can be made that is mutually advan- 
tageous for the obvious reason that the farmers and the lumbermen thus 
share a much larger total production of wealth (goods) than they would 
have if each farmer spent some of his time growing trees and sawing them 
and each lumberman took time from lumbering to clear fields and cultivate 
wheat. 

It will be noted that capital is required for this purpose. Some wheat 
and some lumber must be saved (not consumed immediately) and placed 
in the channels of exchange. En route, some of the lumber may become 
furniture as a result of adding capital and human effort to it; and the 
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wheat may become flour, which then includes the original wheat plus the 
human effort of the miller plus that part of the milling machinery (a por- 
tion of its useful life) used in making the flour. 

It is apparent that capital goods do contribute toward the final product 
for the consumer. Capital contributes the human effort stored up in the 
factory or other capital goods. In addition capital contributes the increase 
in the total product that results from specialization with consequent greater 
product per unit of human effort. 

It follows that individuals who provide capital goods can be given the 
equivalent value of those goods in the form of a share of the final product 
plus an additional portion of the final product or its money value represent- 
ing the added production made possible by the use of this capital. In other 
words, the man who owns a machine can take enough of the money value of 
the product to compensate him for wearing out the machine plus some more 
without taking any of that part of the product directly attributable to the 
later contribution of human effort made by the operator of the machine. 
And it does not matter whether the owner of the machine built it himself 
or inherited it from some ancestor. 

The additional amount paid to the owner of the factory, over and above 
that needed to buy a new factory when the existing one is worn out, is 
usually called interest, or sometimes, dividends. (However, the interest 
on some bonds, say a Government bond, is not of this character for obvious 
reasons; and dividends paid from monopoly gains are also not of this 
character. ) 

It is clear, then, that, although those who inherit capital get something 
for nothing, they get it only at the expense of the ancestor whose effort 
created the capital; and the interest or dividends received subsequently 
come not from the share of the product attributable to the efforts of the 
factory operatives, but from the additional product made possible by the 
existence of capital goods (i.e., wealth in the process of production and 
exchange). Interest and dividends of this character therefore do not 
deprive those currently applying their human effort in the productive 
processes of their full share of the ultimate product. 


Ill 
IT Is EQUALLY CLEAR, however, that the income derived from a monopoly 
privilege must ordinarily be at the expense of those devoting their human 
effort to the production of goods. Consequently, all who get something 
for nothing as a result of owning monopoly privileges of one sort or another 
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are in effect and to a degree enslaving their fellow men who work for a 
living. To the extent that some men are forced to give up part of the 
value of their effort applied in production, they are enslaved. Do such 
conditions actually exist? An example will prove that they do. 

More than 150 years ago, George III, then King of England, by a stroke 
of the pen and for no real value received gave certain favorites some 
monopoly privileges in the New World. Today, the descendants of those 
favored individuals have an absolute monopoly privilege to demand a sub- 
stantial fee for the use of hundreds of thousands of acres of the finest farm 
land in the Middle West. If they choose, they may prohibit the cultiva- 
tion of the land, even though the produce of it may be needed for food to 
keep people from starving. Ordinarily, however, the monopoly privilege 
is used to obtain a share of the product, and the share thus obtainable 
usually is nearly all that portion of the crop which is over and above the 
crops that can be produced at the margin of cultivation where crop yields 
are low in proportion to the human effort expended. Any would-be farmer 
who will not pay this large share of his produce for the privilege of using 
the better land has no alternative but to get even less for his effort on the 
nearest free land available. 

In some instances, the monopoly privileges of the type under discussion 
pertain to areas within growing cities. What was once open prairie be- 
comes a center of productive activity; railroads are provided by capitalists, 
thereby making it a center for advantageous exchanges; roads built by the 
county, state, and federal government facilitate local shipments and ex- 
changes; people congregate there, thus providing a pool of potential 
workers, a good labor market; large numbers of consumers live there; they 
build churches, schools, theaters, and other attractions that bring still more 
people because life is pleasanter there; and capitalists find it advantageous 
to manufacture in this locality where labor and consumers have congre- 
gated. What does this do for the holder of a monopoly privilege? 

Here is a specific instance. A single plot of land, perhaps an acre in 
extent, is located in an American city, but the descendant of a king’s 
favorite holds the monopoly privilege, the right to say “If you wish to use 
this space on the surface of the earth, pay me (in this instance) $235,000 
annually (which means of course a claim on goods produced to that value).” 
And a large corporation is currently paying this fee, although the holder 
of the monopoly privilege has written in the contract that the company, 
at the end of thirty years, must tear down any building erected and give 
up the use of this space if the holder of the monopoly privilege so desires! 
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It will be obvious that the specific instance just cited is only one of 
millions of such instances. What the grand total of the takings based on 
such privileges would be, no one knows, but it is a substantial share of 
current production. 

Here then is the proof that hundreds of thousands of those who apply 
their efforts of brain or hand in production are deprived of a portion of 
what they produce. In effect, part of their time is devoted to making 
goods for holders of monopoly privileges who give no return for value 
received. For the indicated portion of their lives, those applying effort in 
production are, in effect, enslaved; and to precisely that extent are they 
deprived of their freedom. 

It is apparent, therefore, that, in at least one important respect, we have 
failed to continue on the road toward perfect freedom. We have stopped 
short of the goal, so much short that by far the most of the people of the 
United States spend a substantial portion of their lives in virtual slavery, 
bound by ties they do not understand, bonds strengthened by legal tradi- 
tions and the growing economic power of the “masters” or owners of the 
widespread monopoly privilege. And the poorer classes of the population, 
little understanding the nature of their bondage but suffering its evil 
effects, follow any demagogue who offers them a hope of change in the 
belief that any change, even a more backward toward the Dark Ages, will 
be a change for the better. Thus, men come to power who neither under- 
stand nor care for the principle of freedom that is the intended goal of 
our Constitution, and to satisfy the masses who elected them pass laws that 
reverse the movement toward freedom and take us back along the road on 
which mankind has struggled to move forward for hundreds of years. 

It is relatively easy to understand that slavery, in effect and to a degree, 
still exists in the United States. That it stunts the growth, especially the 
intellectual development and sense of responsibility, of a major portion of 
the population is all too probable. That it is therefore the principal danger 
to our form of society, to our civilization in fact, is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility. But the question is, What is the remedy; how can monopoly 
privileges of the character pointed out be ended without a complete disrup- 
tion of the social scheme? It may well be that this is the all-important 
question to which we must find an answer or perish as have other civiliza- 
tions before ours. 


The Teaching of Dogmatic Religion in a 
Democratic Society’ 


By Horace L. FRIEss 


I. Dogmatic for What? 

PEOPLE BECOME DOGMATIC to exercise power over others; or to quell dis- 
sent and promote unity; to vent their feelings; and to establish confidence 
in themselves and others especially with regard to aims, values, and courses 
to be taken. But what do we mean by being dogmatic? The term is used 
in several senses: in the primary sense (1) of affirming undemonstrated and 
even indemonstrable propositions; or again, in a second sense (2) of claim- 
ing a certainty of revelation that makes human criticism irrelevant and 
impertinent; and again, in a third sense (3) of claiming to represent pre- 
eminently a supreme value, which justifies a person or group in bidding 
for a controlling or even exclusive authority. The argument presented in 
this paper is that dogmatism in the second and third sense is sufficiently 
dangerous and inimical to democratic society so that such societies should 
endeavor to reduce it just as far as they can. It is also argued that dogma- 
tism in these two senses is a mistaken service to religion and to God. On 
the other hand, to try to remove dogmatism from religion in the first 
sense of eliminating the affirmation of undemonstrated and indemonstrable 
propositions seems to imply an extreme scientific puritanism. Scientific 
inquiry should indeed be brought to bear in all possible ways upon questions 
of the meaning and validity of religious doctrines, but without limiting 
teachability in the religious field to such doctrines as can pass strictly scien- 
tific tests. For such limitation, assuming that it could even be undertaken, 
would work to eliminate not only much rubbish but also idea-forces of 
great and probably essential value to human development. If this view is 
correct, and dogmatism in what I have called the primary sense is admitted 
to have a justifiable place in religion, and if religion be judged valuable to 
democratic society, then it follows that democratic societies should grant 
the teaching of dogmatic religion its due opportunities. But what are 
these? 

The logic underlying the position here taken seems to me to be this. 
Dogmatism in what I have called the primary sense is probably a necessary 
factor in building religious confidence in valuable ways. But dogmatism 


; Presented at the Second Conference of the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith, 
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in the second and third sense—of claiming certainty and pre-eminent or 
monopolistic authority—is probably more harmful than necessary for this 
purpose. Moreover, these kinds of dogmatism may be criticized as poor 
ways to obtain the unity and control desirable in a democratic society, and 
as good chiefly to obtain forms of unity and control undesirable in such 
a society. 

The most fundamental level of the problem concerns the functions and 
methods of religion and their relation to democratic needs. The relation 
between religion and a democratic society is not in either direction like that 
between a master and a servant. Ideally the relation of such a society to 
religion is more like that between artists and the arts; actually it is more 
like that between people generally and the arts. 

Democracies, like other societies, have accorded privilege and support to 
religion on the assumption that it serves life in valuable and even indis- 
pensable ways. There is great need to be as clear as possible what these 
services are, for it is a path of dangerous irresponsibility to allow forms of 
authority to develop without reference to functional competence. When 
the Rev. Dr. Buttrick looks favorably on “‘daily religious worship and 
instruction in secular schools”? how well has he considered his ends and the 
effectiveness of the means to further them? Studies thus far made do not 
suggest that formal religious instruction in schools or Sunday schools bears 
much relation to establishing life-values, or even to securing attachment 
to the church. Family life seems to have much more influence in both 
respects. 

What functions can existing religious bodies not only boast but actually 
perform to build the sustaining elements of common faith and purpose 
democratic society needs? Do they know how to shape the goals and 
methods of modern men? Do they actually aim to shape them in a demo- 
cratic sense? Neither question can be answered with an entire affirmative. 
And yet the fellowship, the perspectives, and the grace which religious 
bodies afford within the pattern of life do serve men indispensably. To 
many they furnish elements of security and of consecration which make it 
possible for life to continue and be renewed. They help many to make 
their peace with the universe on worthy terms. They provide channels for 
the expression and crystallization of attitudes and views, which in part help 
to build common faith and purpose. They organize important social 
works. They inspire and quicken many with their ideals of personality 
and of God. 

2 The New York Times, May 12, 1944. 
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To keep a ledger of the functional competence of religious bodies honestly 
on both sides of the account will strike many as too Ben Franklinish a pro- 
posal. Religion, in its nature, makes more unconditional claims, they will 
say. I believe there is a deep confusion here between what is due to the 
presumed infinitude of the divine and what is appropriate to the evident 
finitude of men’s apprehension thereof. Of course, the case is said to be 
altered when men do not merely apprehend, but when the Infinite God 
Reveals Himself. The fact remains, however, that what is taken to be an 
infinite revelation by some does not appear so to others. Democratic society 
is called upon to evaluate this fact, and to evaluate it always in relation to 
particular circumstances. 

In our own generation the circumstances are unprecedented, a new thing 
has happened. The main traditions of European culture have been put in 
such jeopardy that America is viewed not as a refuge for dissenting minori- 
ties but as a ground on which to help save the major orthodoxies. This is 
the immediate significance of current neo-Thomism and of the neo-Refor- 
mation theologies in our midst today. And it will reward us to consider 
the various bearings of these movements as understandingly and realisti- 
cally as we can. The official endorsement of Thomism by Rome must be 
seen as part of a long process of making the Roman Church administration 
more constitutional. Neo-Reformation theology has sought to revive a 
central historic core of Protestant faith and to use it to criticize the com- 
placencies and check the disintegrating tendencies in modern culture. 
These motives should have some appeal to lovers of democracy whatever 
they may think of the means employed to realize them. At the same time, 
whoever will look freely at the whole world-wide scene spread out before 
us today must see also that both neo-Thomism and neo-Reformation the- 
ology are now helplessly parochial. And most Americans will feel that 
these movements are associated with traditions that have accorded churches 
a different political and cultural status than we have been accustomed to 
accord them in this country. Parochial ways of thought seeking prefer- 
ential status must suffer suspicion in a democracy even though they espouse 
some important democratic values. 

Of course, ardent proponents of any faith are apt to claim as great a 
role as possible for their cause. We should not be astonished to hear that 
the world can be saved only by Catholicism, or by Protestant realism, for 
we hear the same kind of claim made for Ethical Culture, for Democracy, 
and for the Scientific Spirit. To think that the world can be saved in 
some one way alone seems to me either a naive faith, or else a symptom of 
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an anxiety neurosis, or perhaps there is a third alternative: it may be just 
propaganda. Such a statement, of course, does not imply a condemnation 
of these various movements themselves, for each of them may well save 
something less or perhaps more than the world; in other words, may save 
some souls. And along with its saving powers, whatever these be, each 
movement may have cultural functions of significance. Thus neo-Tho- 
mism and the neo-Reformation theologies are both posing anew some very 
important questions for contemporary culture. What is to be the place of 
metaphysics in its intellectual organization? What is the réle of myth 
or its equivalents? What relation is the quest for spiritual community 
to have to Hebrew-Christian tradition? 

It appears that many liberals were caught napping in their own dog- 
matic slumbers, and have not even yet awakened to a very serious con- 
sideration of these questions. I infer this because their own reactions seem 
more often thinly defensive rather than deeply involved with the construc- 
tive possibilities of the challenges presented to them. The present time 
calls, not for parrying misinformed attacks on project methods and activity 
programs in education, but for working out many far greater projects 
linking education and social construction dynamically in small relations, 
on TVA scale, and on still larger scale. Secondly, instead of clutching 
only one arrow in the quiver—the scientific spirit—even though it be an 
especially true and reliable one, it is necessary to be bold again as in earlier 
days, to declare visions and larger perspectives more imaginatively than 
liberals have done for a long time. In a day when immediate circum- 
stances are bound to be full of frustration for millions of people, indeed 
for us all, they can ill afford to resign all the appeal of the transcendent and 
of far-off goals into the hands of authoritarian groups. It will also be 
unfortunate if ritual and devotional resources come entirely into such 
hands. Nor should authoritarian groups be able to pose as the appointed 
guardians of the wisdom of the ages, in view of all that the liberal spirit 
has accomplished in the last century to give us a more fully meaningful 
understanding of the past. 

With respect to the future what prospect does each of us cherish for the 
role of religion, one may ask? Answering for myself I confess hope that, 
with the development of society, man’s consecrations and ways of making 
his peace with the universe will eventually be worthy again of the great 
past of religion. With the fuller meeting of eastern and western peoples, 
it seems likely that certain personal values and attitudes hitherto most 
explicitly cultivated in Hebrew-Christian traditions will become more 
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widely spread, but also that other values, in the past more cultivated in the 
religious traditions of India and of China—values of detachment and of 
objective social relations—will also be spread. In this respect I find my- 
self in much agreement with views expressed by Professor Morris in his 
recent book, “Paths of Life.” I would not know, however, by what old 
and new names these more widely diffused values and attitudes are most 
likely to become recognized. And I confess to not being concerned in the 
first instance about the names, and certainly not, as many seem to be, that 
all good things be called by one sacred name. 

There are probably many who think that it is just this very pluralism 
that has been responsible for the weakening of religion and perhaps for the 
present crisis in modern culture. Plausible though it may seem on the 
surface, there is reason to think that this explanation is only superficial. 
The crisis came also to countries like Italy, Spain, and Japan with relatively 
homogeneous religious patterns. Moreover, in times past many societies 
and cultures have succeeded in giving significant place to vigorous and 
diverse religious faiths. The attempt seems worth continuing in the inter- 
est both of democratic society and of religion. As far as the weakening 
of religion in modern times is concerned, impressive evidence could be 
gathered for attributing it, not to the decline of dogmatic religious monop- 
oly, but rather to the failure of dogmatic churches to realize and correct 
the inadequacies of their own traditions. 


II. Church and State 


DEMOCRACIES HAVE NEED of special faith in the value of shared experience 
and deliberation in reaching decisions. They cannot be “neutral,” as Pro- 
fessor Jacques Maritain puts it, toward faiths that tend to undermine this 
special faith. Moreover, democratic States, even more than other States, 
must require that religious freedom keep within the laws, since they tend 
to accentuate equality of all before the law. In feudal and despotic States 
special groups are often accorded all kinds of special status with liabilities 
and exemptions which democracies are unable to grant. The problem, 
however, is how far this need of common faith and law in democracies 
extends into and over the whole field of the functions and methods of 
religion. The tradition of modern democratic nations has certainly been 
that many differences in the latter field can be allowed. Indeed the protec- 
tion of such differences—freedom of religion in this political sense—has 
been regarded as one of the major blessings of democratic societies. The 
principle of such freedom has been that neither State nor church shall 
compel people to adhere to a system of religion which they do not volun- 
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tarily accept, and shall allow them—without civil or political discrimina- 
tion—opportunity to worship according to such systems as they do accept, 

The classic defense of this principle is splendid as far as it goes, but jt 
leaves many further questions insufficiently considered. And the failure 
to consider them has made possible a very serious confusion in our day 
between “freedom of religion” and a largely unscrutinized and questionable 
assumption of “freedom for religion.” The situation can be briefly ex- 
plored by taking Jefferson’s classic defense of religious freedom as a start- 
ing-point. In his ‘““Notes on Virginia” (1782), Jefferson wrote: “It does 
me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty gods, or no God. 
It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg.” His argument was that 
religion should not be coerced, and that “reason and free inquiry are the 
only effectual agents against error.” Jefferson’s statement holds our firm 
assent for its defense of individual belief and for its appeal to reason and 
free inquiry. At the same time it seems to overlook something important, 
namely the largely social character of religious beliefs. When the nature 
of special beliefs held by ten or twenty millions of people as members of 
organizations qualifies those organizations, let us say, for tax exemption 
and military service exemptions, then the question can at least be sensibly 
raised whether some other people’s pockets are not being picked and even 
legs broken. It is no accident that the Second Conference of the Scientific 
Spirit and the Democratic Faith was concerned, in one session, not with 
“Individual belief in dogmatic religion in a democratic society” but rather 
with “The teaching of dogmatic religion in a democratic society.” This 
emphasis on the teaching of shows that the character of a social process is 
at stake. Are the terms of freedom which a democratic society should 
grant in the teaching of religion the same as those to be granted to indi- 
vidual belief? I myself do not think they can be as broad and unqualified. 

Plato presents us Socrates defending not only his interest in independent 
views but arguing that he deserved public meals for his services as benevo- 
lent gadfly and critic. One can see some broad analogy here with the 
grounds on which churches claim tax exemptions and other public privi- 
leges. Yet certain points of difference seem to be crucial for our problem. 
In the first place, Socrates claimed no immunity from human criticism for 
his views; secondly, he claimed no monopoly on truth; thirdly, he was an 
individual man, not a social organization. Perhaps the third point makes 
no difference in ultimate principle, but only points to an important practi- 
cal aggravation of the problem of claims to monopoly or pre-eminent 
authority when they are made by weighty groups. At any rate, the ques- 
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tion we confront is what kind of freedom to teach democratic societies can 
wisely grant to groups rejecting the relevance of human criticism to any 
of their dogmas and pushing exclusive or pre-eminent claims to religious 
authority. The question has its application to any threat of monopoly 
control throughout the spheres of education, scientific research, and techni- 
cal invention, but presents some peculiarly stubborn difficulties in the field 
of religion. 

Monopoly either by State or by church endangers freedom, and this 
danger is the good reason for separation of those two institutions. But this 
good reason seems often to be forgotten, and a bad one substituted in its 
place—bad in its consequences both for religion and for democratic society. 
The theoretical mistake involved in the bad reason is to suppose that church 
and State must be separated in order to divorce religion and politics. Of 
course, it never works that way. The spheres and functions of religion 
and politics are indeed distinct, but they also distinctly overlap. Even 
when religion is most identified with the eternal and other-worldly, and 
politics with purely temporal adjustments, this has proved true, and how 
much more obviously is it the case when both become strongly this-worldly 
in their interests. No matter how religion and politics be distinguished, 
the character of legal adjustment between men and the character of their 
intimate and ultimate faiths will interpenetrate. One motive underlying 
the attempted divorce has been to defend an absolute authority for the 
church at least in some sphere of “faith and morals” and for the state in the 
sphere of legal adjustment. Personally I consider this a bad motive, not 
only because it fails, but also because I am opposed to institutional abso- 
lutism in either sphere. I should not want to grant absolute authority 
over faith and morals to any institution, nor to depart from that federalism 
in government which involves the denial of absolute legal authority to any 
single system of laws. But everyone, whether absolutist or not, feels some 
difficulty in claiming that the State is really indifferent to religious matters 
or the church to political. Moreover, departmentalized absolutisms, when 
they are attempted, tend to result in something lifeless and mechanical in 
both the secular and the religious departments. 

The good reason, then, for a separation of church and State is not to 
divorce religion and politics, but to prevent either church or State from 


obtaining an actual monopoly in either sphere. Ic is an interest in freedom. 
To the extent that church and State are persuaded to relinquish their 
absolutistic, not to say totalitarian, tendencies, there is much less need of 
their separation. The remark has its bearing on the politics of “Establish- 
ment.” But seeing that church and State are not so thoroughly persuaded 
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to relinquish absolutistic claims, and perhaps can never be, what recourses 
are there in the interest of freedom? There are two. The first consists in 
checking one absolutism by the other, hence their separation. A second 
consists in seeing to it that many religious and many legal functions are 
actually performed by groups and organizations that are not making absolu- 
tistic claims. Continued vigorous and flourishing development along this 
second line is of great importance to democratic society. 

Such, at least, is the rationale of the matter as I see it. But others mean- 
while continue to see it so differently. There is Professor Maritain, for 
example, who, in recent writings calling for “Reconciliation of the Gospel 
and Democracy,” says: 


First, I think that the world has done with what is called neutrality. 
Willingly or unwillingly, States will be obliged to make a choice for or 
against the gospel. They will be shaped either by the totalitarian spirit 
or by the Christian spirit. 

Second, at the same time the State should be fully aware of its merely 
secular standing and realize that it has no power on sacred matters nor on 
men’s consciences.* 


Taking these statements solely by themselves, there is a big ambiguity in 
them; but taking them in the context of affairs today I wish I could think 
they were more ambiguous. I wish I could think that Maritain meant 
only that States must become more forebearing and essentially Christian 
in their politics, and at the same time refrain from exercising compulsion 
in matters of worship and the like. To such an interpretation one might 
eagerly say ““Amen, and pray show us the way.” But it is all too evident 
that there is a far different meaning, namely, renewed reliance of the State 
for the moral and spiritual education of its citizens upon the controlling 
sacred sources of Judeo-Christian traditions. Professor Maritain, from his 
point of view, would probably even find it difficult to distinguish this 
second meaning in his statements from the first. 

But against this second meaning I maintain that democracies cannot 
afford to resign all the religious functions of society to groups claiming 
pre-eminent authority, neither to one nor to any number of them. Demo- 
cratic States cannot concede that they have “merely secular standing” with 


“no power on sacred matters nor on men’s consciences” as Maritain holds. 

In the course of the nineteenth century there emerged, particuiarly in 

America, something of a “religion of democracy” itself, with faith in 

shared experience and deliberation as methods, and with the maximum 

possible development of all as an ideal objective. The phrase “religion of 

democracy,” as a matter of fact, is from my point of view objectionable, 
3 Cf. Current Religious Thought, 1V, 4, April, 1944. 
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because it may suggest making claims to complete and exclusive value for 
democracy. I would not advocate putting democracy in the place of God. 
On the other hand, I cannot agree that the distinctively democratic values 
are merely secular, and certainly not that they are merely secular applica- 
tions of traditional Hebrew-Christian religious values. There are new ele- 
ments of religious meaning in them. 

What has thus far happened historically may be briefly described as fol- 
lows. When people found that they could not rely on the churches to 
forward the distinctively democratic values adequately, many undertook to 
cultivate independent sources and expressions of democratic faith. Such 
faith has been cultivated in theistic and deistic, in transcendental, in ethical 
and in humanistic terms, as well as in terms of the older religious traditions. 
Today the neo-orthodox are directing their counter-attacks against the 
newer accents of faith. The more democratically minded among them are 
trying to convince men that democracy can be safe and prosper only under 
the blessing of the traditional Hebrew-Christian faith. The newer turns 
of democratic faith are criticized as “utopian” and guilty of human pride, 
the sin with a capital S, or as having “‘a political-minded conception of reli- 
gion” which leads inevitably to secular totalitarianism in some nationalistic, 
communistic, or other form. Many important things are to be learned 
from these criticisms for al] faiths, but I should not list among them the 
wisdom of reliance in democracy on one single saving faith—not even one 
in “the scientific spirit and democratic faith.” 

The issue thus raised is not the special issue of humanism, but of creation 
and of restriction in the whole sphere of religion. The problems involved 
are those of the functions and methods of religion and of a suitable distri- 
bution of authority for their advancement in a democratic society. I main- 
tain that it is a religious, and not merely a secular, function of a democratic 
State to seek to provide conditions for the freest and fullest development 
of its members in the religious as in the other dimensions of life. With 
this in mind, I should like to close these remarks with a word of prayer 
and of confession. To the spirit of deliverance I pray: May we be delivered 
from the dogmatic teaching that the world can be saved by Christianity 
alone, or ethics alone, or democracy alone, or the scientific spirit alone! 
And to the spirit of creation I pray: May we become more ethical, and 
more democratic, and more scientific, and more full of Christ and the 
prophets and sages of all the world! My confession is this: I believe that 
these two spirits of deliverance and of creation here invoked in truth and 


in life are one spirit. 


Columbia Unit ersity 
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A Critique of the Polish Land Reform 


ON ANOTHER PAGE we give the available details of the agrarian land reform 
that has been carried through in Poland. 

Land reform is, indeed, the most fundamental reform that can be carried 
through in any country. It is best done gradually, for then the program 
can be perfected. But in Poland, as elsewhere, the condition of the ex- 
ploited landless was so shocking that reform at one blow was demanded. 

Morally, the landowners were entitled to suitable indemnity. They 
received this, in the option of a pension adequate for a family’s frugal 
existence or a holding equal to that offered any other landless citizen. In 
morals, the landowners were entitled to no more. Some moralists who 
lack competence in economic analysis may claim that the landowners are 
entitled to equal compensation, but if this were so it would prevent any 
land reform at all. 

The nature of the reform, however, leaves much to be desired. _Is it the 
intention of the Lublin government to create a reactionary landowning 
peasant class as in France? Or would it prefer a progressive class of small- 
holders, as in Denmark? If the latter, it is necessary that land division be 
accompanied by rural land value taxation, so that the unearned increment 
that accrues to the ownership of land apart from its use will go to the com- 
munity that created it, rather than to the peasant who has now come into 
a title to it. Only by socializing the rent of the rural tracts can Poland 
prevent the past history of land division masquerading as land reform from 
being repeated; land monopoly persists, speculation continues, and the 
smallholdings agglomerate into larger holdings. 

Already the peasants complain that the holdings are too small. The 
adequacy of holdings is a relative standard that varies according to the 
technique prevailing, the facilities available, the production pattern and 
the level of community co-operation. Along with land division and rent 
socialization, adult education in agricultural technique through folk 
schools, county agents and experiment stations, and a network of producer 
and consumer co-operatives and functional agencies are needed. To make 
these schemes work, religious and cultural devices are required. 

As a political measure, however, the reform indicates a realism at which 
one only can marvel. This new crop of landowners has titles which are 
only as valid as the new government. If it falls, the titles will fall with it. 
Some 111,000 peasant families will be anxious to uphold the men of Lublin. 

W.L. 
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The Basic Similarity of the Monetary and Investment 
Theories of Secondary Employment 


By Cray J. ANDERSON 


Ip ONE EXAMINES the literature on the secondary effects of public works 
expenditure, two main approaches to the analysis of the problem are re- 
vealed—the monetary and the investment. The fact that these two ap- 
proaches employ different methods of analyzing the secondary effects of 
public works expenditure has led to a more or less general belief that the 
monetary and investment analyses of secondary effects are fundamentally 
different. Such is not the case, however, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to show that these two theories are fundamentally the same. 

Those who give considerable attention to the behavior of money in their 
analyses of business fluctuations are likely to approach the study of secon- 
dary effects via the effects on the quantity of money in circulation and its 
velocity. This type of analysis was indicated as early as 1921, the Report 
of the President’s Conference on Unemployment pointing out that the 
successive expenditures of the funds put into circulation by the spending 
of the wages of those directly and indirectly employed on public works 
initiate an expansion of private production greater than the increased public 
works expenditure itself.2, The primary factors determining the secondary 
expansion in private industry resulting from public expenditure are the 
effect of the latter on the amount of money in circulation and the number 
of times these new dollars circulate in a given period of time. The public 
works expenditure must be financed in such a way that it will result in a 
net increase in the quantity of money and credit in circulation.* Other- 
wise there will be no stimulating effects on private industry. The number 
of times this new money is passed, via expenditure, from one recipient of 
additional consumer income through the stages of production to become 


‘See, e.g., J. M. Clark, “Economics of Planning Public Works,” Washington, 1935, 
p. 85. 

* Report of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, Washington, 1921, p. 98 
and chart 4, p. 103. For a more detailed analysis via the monetary approach see V. A. 
Mund, “Prosperity Reserves of Public Works,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CXLIX (1930), Part II, pp. 1-49; J. M. Clark, “Economics 
of Planning Public Works,” Washington, 1935, pp. 96-100; Hans Neisser, “Secondary 
Employment: Some Comments on R. F. Kahn’s Formula,” The Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, XVIII (1936), pp. 24-30; J. W. Angell, “The General Dynamics of Money,” The 
Journal of Political Economy, XLV (1937), esp. pp. 337-8, 341-2. 

* See R. G. Hawtrey, “Public Expenditure and the Demand for Labour,” Economica, 
March, 1925, pp. 43-5. 
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additional income to another will also have an important effect on the size 
of the secondary expansion in private industry during a given period of 
time. It must be recognized also that some of the new money paid into 
circulation by means of public works may not continue to circulate. Some 
may be hoarded, some may be used to pay off old debts and some may be 
used in other ways which do not stimulate private industry.* The process 
of secondary expansion in private industry, however, is initiated by the 
increase in the quantity of money, and its magnitude will depend on the 
amount of the increase in the quantity of money, how much of it remains 
in circulation, and its circular velocity, i.e., the number of times it com- 
pletes the consumer-producer-consumer cycle within a given period of time. 

The other group thinks that business fluctuations are due primarily to 
fluctuations in the volume of current investment.° The aggregate income 
of the entrepreneurs depends on (1) what the people choose to spend on 
consumption out of a given income, plus (2) what enterprisers decide to 
devote to current investment.® Since the amount consumers choose to 
spend for consumption is assumed to be “‘a fairly stable function,” the level 
of consumer incomes and of employment is determined mainly by the 
amount of current investment. An increase of investment adds to con- 
sumer incomes and expenditure while a decrease has the opposite effect. 

Since this group assigns such an important rdéle to current investment in 
business fluctuations, it is only natural that the secondary effects of public 
works are approached from this viewpoint. 

According to this approach, an increase in investment, e.g. public works, 
initiates a series of additions to consumer incomes and, as each of these 
groups of income recipients spends its additional income, the production of 
consumer goods is stimulated. However, because of leakages, only a part 
of the additional income will be passed on each time, so that the stimulating 
effects will be passed on with diminishing intensity. The total stimulating 
effects on private industry will be equal to the sum of these repercussions 
or successive waves of expenditure.’ In this analysis of the secondary ex- 
pansion, it will be observed, money plays only a passive réle. 

In summary it may be stated that, according to the monetary approach, 
the amount of the secondary effects is determined by (a) the effect on the 


4 See, e.g.; Mund, op. cit., pp. 18-19; Neisser, op. cit., p. 28. 

5 See, e.g., J. M. Keynes, “The General Theory of Employment, Interest, anc Money,” 
New York, 1936, pp. 23-4. 

6 Ibid., p. 27. 

7 R. F. Kahn is largely responsible for the development of this approach. See R. F. 
Kahn, “The Relation of Home Investment to Unemployment,” The Economic Journs', 
XLI (1931), pp. 173-98. See also J. M. Keynes, “The Multiplier,” The New Statesman 
and the Nation, April 1, 1933, pp. 405-7. 
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quantity of money in circulation; (b) leakages; and (c) the income ve- 
locity of circulation of money. In the investment approach, the deter- 
mining factors are (a) the amount of the met increase in investment; (b) 
the amount of the leakages; and (c) the time-lag between successive waves 
of expenditure of the additional net income deriving from the primary 
investment expenditure. 


The Role of Money 


ONE OF THE APPARENT DIFFERENCES between these two approaches con- 
cerns the rdle of money. For example, Hans Neisser, whose analysis of 
secondary effects is in terms of the quantity of money and its “circular” 
velocity, states, ““We may conclude, therefore, that any number of workers 
will be provided with employment if we inject enough new money into 
circulation, and prevent any use of this new money outside the sphere of 


secondary employment. .. .” If K is less than one, where K represents 
the fraction of additional income spent, “‘the secondary employment lasts 
only as long as the government, by using the printing press, finances the 
primary employment”; and, “since the wholesome effects are exactly pro- 
portionate to the net increment of the money flow, all devices are futile 
other than the sale of treasury bills or other short-term bonds to the banking 
system or the direct printing of money.””® 

R. F. Kahn, in his reply to Neisser’s criticism, censures Neisser for his 
obsession with the quantity theory of money and states, ““This is the expla- 
nation of his obsession with ‘the flow of money,’ ‘the injection of new 
money into circulation,’ ‘the printing press,’ ‘hoarding,’ et hoc genus 
omne.”® Kahn’s idea about the part money plays may be summarized by 
these statements selected from his reply: 
When I stated at the outset of my article that it was desirable that the 
banking system should facilitate an expansion of credit sufficient to meet 
the needs of a bigger volume of trade, I was clearly not regarding this ex- 
pansion of credit as the cause of the increase in employment.—It is only 
by bringing the rate of interest into the picture that the quantity of money 
can be given any causative significance.—But if the demands of the active 
circulation are increased, they can be met out of the inactive circulation.— 
Not, however, without setting a force into operation which will partially 
offset the benefits due to, e.g., government expenditure: the rate of interest 


“See “Secondary Employment: Some Comments on R_ F. Kahn’s Formula,” op. cit. 
pp. 25, 30. (Italics author’s.) Kahn’s formula is that for each man placed in primary 


employment, k+k?2+k3--.-= Tk men will receive secondary employment. See Kahn, 
op. cit. p. 183, 


_ "See “Dr. Neisser on Secondary Employment: A Note,” The Review of Economic 
Statistics, XVIII (1936), p. 145. 
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will rise. This adverse repercussion can be prevented if the quantity of 
money is increased by an amount equal to the increase in the active circy- 
lation.*° 

The difference between these two views is more apparent than real. The 


question whether an increase in the quantity of money is the cause or effect 
of the secondary expansion is of no importance for the moment. Accord- 
ing to the proponents of the monetary technique there will be no secondary 
effects unless the primary expenditure results in an increase in the quantity 
of money, its velocity, or both. According to the Kahn-Keynes analysis 
all that is necessary is that the primary public works expenditure represent 
a met increase in investment. But there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween these starting assumptions in a money economy. There cannot be 
a net increase in investment without financing this investment by (1) an 
expansion of credit, in which case there is an increase in the quantity of 
currency in circulation; (2) by drawing on idle balances;"* or (3) by an 
increased velocity of the money already in circulation. Unless one of these 
three methods of financing is employed, or a combination of them, funds 
would have to be drawn on which would have been used otherwise and, 
therefore, there would be a reduction of expenditure in some other direc- 
tion. Neither can an increased money flow, either by an increase in the 
quantity of money or its velocity, be initiated by public works expenditure 
without an increase in investment, because the public works are a public 
investment. Consequently, as far as public works expenditure in a money 
economy is concerned, it makes no difference whether we assume they are 
financed by an increase in the effective supply of money’ or that they 
represent a met increase in investment. 


The Time Factor 
THE SECOND IMPORTANT POINT is concerned with whether the income 
velocity of money represents something different from the “successive 
waves” of expenditure of the additional income described in the Keynes- 
Kahn analysis. The time element has not been handled satisfactorily by 
the advocates of the pump priming policy; and this is especially true of 
those employing the investment approach in their analysis of secondary 
effects. In the first place, an increase in the rate of investment must be 


10 Jbid., p. 146. (Italics author’s.) 

11 As Jacob Viner states, in modern monetary theory hoarding is usually. dealt with a 
a factor operating to reduce the “velocity of money.” Dishoarding or putting idle bal- 
ances into use would increase the velocity of circulation. See “Mr. Keynes on The Causes 
of Unemployment,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, L (1936), p. 1§2. 

12 Effective supply of money is used to include a change in the quantity of money or 
its velocity of circulation or both. 
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carefully distinguished from a “lump-sum” increase in investment. If 
we make the usual assumptions that a portion of the additional income is 
drained away through leakages and that other conditions remain the same, 
a “lump-sum” increase in public investment will raise the level of income 


and employment only temporarily and the cessation of the primary expen- 
diture will be followed shortly by a recession of business activity to the old 
level. Under the assumed conditions the higher level of business activity 
can be maintained only by continuing the primary expenditure. The fol- 
lowing statement is evidence of this failure to distinguish between an in- 
crement of investment and an increase in the rate of investment. Refer- 
ring to an increase of public works, the author states, “Of course there is 
some leakage in this process, for otherwise we would have economic per- 
petual motion, and a few added initial dollars thrown into circulation 
would snowball until all of the unemployed were once again back at 
work.”!® The phrase ‘ta few added initial dollars” neither indicates directly 
nor implies an increase in the rate of public works expenditure. Yet it is 
only in this sense that the statement could be true, and we will leave it to 
the mathematicians to figure out the time required for an increase in the 
rate of public investment of a few dollars to put several million unemployed 
back to work."* 

The “adjustment period” or the time required for the secondary effects 
to work themselves out, is a second important aspect of the time factor. 
This aspect of the problem has been almost completely ignored by Keynes 
and Kahn in their theory of the multiplier. The Kahn formula and the 
original Keynes formula, being the summing up of a geometric progression, 
involve necessarily an infinite period of time. But such results are of little 
practical significance. Keynes thinks this shortcoming is not “unduly 
serious” since seven-eighths of the total effects would be derived from the 
primary expenditure and the first two repercussions.** This does not dis- 
pose of the question satisfactorily, however, in view of the fact that the 
proportion of the total effects occurring in a short period of time varies 


‘3 See Paul Douglas, “Controlling Depressions,” New York, 1935, p. 124. (Italics 
mine. ) 
'* Another possible meaning of the above statement is that a given increment of public 
investment might eventually place a large number of unemployed back to work—each 
being given employment for only a short period of time. If, for example, each recipient 
of the new income spends it for a different good so that a new man will be brought into 
employment each time, the one previously brought into employment becoming unemployed, 
a small increment in public works expenditure, through a continuous circulation of the 
new funds, would eventually place a large number of unemployed to work, but each would 
be employed only temporarily. 

'® See “The Means to Prosperity,” London, 1933, p. 10. 
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according to the size of the multiplier."° If the marginal propensity to 
consume is zero, the multiplier would be zero, there would be no secondary 
effects, and the total effects would be felt simultaneously with the increase 
of public investment. On the other hand, if the marginal Propensity to 
consume is unity, the multiplier will be infinitely large, the secondary 
effects will continue at the same magnitude, and the total effects will be 
realized over a period of infinite length. Thus, the greater the multiplier 
the smaller the proportion of the total effect, or the total secondary effect, 
which will be realized in a short period of time, e.g., one year. 

Keynes’ newer, “logical” version of the multiplier assumes that the 
secondary effects occur simultaneously and without time-lag when entre- 
preneurs anticipate the increase,in investment. This handling of the time 
element is also unsatisfactory from the standpoint of public works policy 
because a timeless transmission of income in the real world is physically 
impossible; neither are our entrepreneurs omniscient. It would be folly 
to assume that entrepreneurs in a modern economy could anticipate cor- 
rectly the secondary expansion in consumer demand emanating from an 
increase in public works, so that an increase in the production of consum- 
ers’ goods, correct both as to total quantity and as to the amount of each 
type of commodity, would occur simultaneously. 

If a theory of secondary effects is to be of value in appraising a pump- 
priming policy in the real world, it must take into consideration the time- 
lag between the successive waves of secondary expenditure initiated by the 
primary expenditure. In this way only can the secondary effects be esti- 
mated for a given period of time; and it is the short-term effects only that 
are of primary importance for a pump-priming policy. 


Estimating the Time-Lag 


How THEN CAN THE TIME-LAG between the successive secondary incre- 
ments to income or expenditure be estimated? Assuming that we are 
interested in the secondary effects on net income and employment, the 
period to be determined is that required for a dollar of the additional income 
paid out by one income recipient to become net income to another. This 
is true for both the monetary and investment approaches since it is only 
as the additional net income of the primary recipients is transmitted through 
expenditure’ to a series of secondary recipients of this additional net in- 
come, that the secondary expansion portrayed in both of these approaches 
is brought about. 


16 See Fritz Machlup, “Period Analysis and Multiplier Theory,” The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, LIV (1939), p. 12. 
17 Gifts and donations, for example, are unimportant exceptions. 
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The time period which we are after is identical with the reciprocal of 
that involved in the concept of the income velocity of money, that is, the 
number of times a dollar, through circulation, becomes net income during 
the course of, say, a year. For several reasons, however, it is not identical 
with the income velocity of money as it is commonly used and computed. 
For, first, we are not interested in the income velocity of the total quantity 
of money, but only that portion of it which is in active circulation.’* To 
take the income velocity of the money stock would involve a double allow- 
ance for idle balances, since an allowance for leakage at each stage gives 
waves of expenditure of constantly diminishing magnitude. Therefore, it 
is only the income velocity of the quantity of money in active circulation 
which is appropriate for our purposes.*® Second, the average income ve- 
locity of the active circulation for society as a whole is not entirely suitable, 
since the marginal income velocity may differ from the average because the 
distribution of the additional income among different income groups and, 
therefore, the direction of expenditure, may differ from that of other in- 
come. Third, even the marginal income velocity, since it is an average 
for the new money, involves the probability of considerable error. The 
disposition of additional income may differ greatly for different individuals 
and after a few “waves of expenditure,” additional net income will be 
diffused among thousands of different individuals with diverse propensities 
as to saving or spending. One individual may spend his additional income 
promptly and another slowly.”° The marginal income velocity may be 
affected also according to the direction of the new expenditure. The num- 


18 Angell estimated the “circular” or income velocity of money for both the total 
money stock and for the quantity in active circulation. See, “The Behavior of Money,” 
New York, 1936. 

'9 This suggests a possible alternative method of estimating secondary effects. Instead 
of summing up waves of expenditure (or additions to net income) of diminishing magni- 
tude due to an allowance for leakages which are compounded, one might achieve the same 
result by using the net original increase in the quantity of money due to public works 
expenditure times the income velocity of the total quantity of money. This would involve 
the assumption, however, that the same proportion of the new money paid into circulation 
would be held as idle balances as of the money already in circulation. Due to the fact 
that a large proportion of the new money may go to laborers who are less likely to hold 
idle balances than those with large incomes, such an assumption cannot safely be made. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the laborers spend their incomes, it will pass into normal business 
channels and, therefore, the probability of error involved in the above assumption is per- 
haps no greater than that involved in estimating the amount of leakage. It seems doubtful 
whether the more complicated method of allowing for leakages achieves enough in the way 
of accuracy to justify the additional effort. 

7° We are not considering hoarding since we are concerned with the velocity of the 
active circulation. But what is the line of demarcation between active and inactive bal- 
ances? A reasonable distinction seems to be one which regards balances as active if an 
individual spends his additional income within his normal income-expenditure period, and 
balances held longer than this would be hoarded or inactive. But even so the normal 
income-expenditure period may vary widely for different individuals. 
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ber of stages involved in the production of finished goods varies for differ- 
ent products. Moreover, a part of the income used to purchase finished 
goods becomes net income again at each stage involved in the production 
of these goods. Hence the marginal income velocity will be greater the 
larger the proportion of the secondary income which is spent for goods 
requiring only a few stages for their production, and for goods whose final 
value consists largely of the value added in the final stage or stages of their 
production. Fourth, a single income velocity of the active circulation, 
whether average or marginal, lumps together different types of velocities, 
It includes both the velocities of money proper and of bank deposits, al- 
though the cyclical behavior of these two velocities is not the same, the 
latter being more mobile than the former.”* In a similar way, it lumps 
together the velocities of income and business deposits even though the 
circumstances and decisions controlling them are certainly not identical.” 
To obtain a pure income velocity of money it would be necessary to relate 
cash balances to the types of payments against which these balances are 
being held.?* 

Thus, a closer analysis reveals that the time-lag we are seeking is not 
identical with the reciprocal of the average income velocity of money, 
although that may be the closest approximation possible with the data at 
present available. Nevertheless, the difficulties encountered in estimating 
accurately the time-lag between the secondary waves of income-creating 
expenditure are equally involved in both the monetary and investment ap- 
proaches. In each case the appropriate time period is the “income propa- 
gation period,””* i.e., the time required for a dollar of net income paid out 
to become net income again. Moreover, since money income is transferred 
from one net income recipient to another only through the circulation of 
money, a concept similar to the marginal income velocity of money must 
be dealt with if we are to estimate the length of this “income propagation 
period” and determine the secondary effects of public works expenditure 
for a given length of time. 

In another respect, however, there is a real difference between the mone- 
tary and investment techniques. The one is more inclusive in that it deals 
with the secondary increase in aggregate production and employment, while 


21 For example, see Howard S. Ellis, “German Monetary Theory 1905-1933,” Cam 
bridge, 1934, pp. 188, 223-4. 

22 [bid., p. 137. 

23 See Arthur W. Marget, “The Theory of Prices,” New York, 1938, Vol. I, Chapters 
13 and 14. 

24 The term is used by Machlup, see op. cit., pp. 5, 7-11. 
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the other limits secondary effects to the consumption goods industries.?° 
In the investment approach the use of a part of the secondary expansion 
of incomes for investment expenditure would be considered as a tertiary 
effect. However, the monetary approach appears more logical as an analyt- 
ical device in this respect. An artisan receiving additional income is just 
as likely to spend a part of it for new tools or equipment as for consumers’ 
goods and an increase in the production of such equipment typifies business 
recovery just as much as an increase in the production of consumers’ goods. 


Conclusion 
Ir THE ABOVE ANALYSIS is correct, there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the monetary and investment approaches to the secondary effects of 
public works expenditure. An increase in the effective supply of money 
is tantamount to an increase in investment and both the income velocity 
of money and successive waves of expenditure refer to the transmission of 
the new income from one net income recipient to another. Thus the 
secondary effects of public works expenditure, according to both the mone- 
tary and the investment approaches, depend primarily on (a) the increase 
in the effective supply of money; (b) the amount of leakages or hoarding; 
and (c) the income or circular velocity of money. Undoubtedly Dennis 
H. Robertson was being cautious several years ago in his statement that it 
is doubtful whether the multiplier “constitutes much advance over more 
crudely ‘monetary’ weapons of thought.”° 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


2° Keynes originally included the secondary increase in expenditure for both consumers 
and durable goods. See “The Means to Prosperity” (American Edition), p. 9. 

26 See “Some Notes on Mr. Keynes’ General Theory of Employment,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, L (1936), p. 175. 
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Popular Responsibility 


THE CONCEPTION of responsibility is the keynote of present day political 
and social thought. We are all indeed insistent upon our personal rights, 
our national rights, the right of labor, of capital, the rights of man. Rights, 
we have always agreed, carry with them corresponding duties. But form- 
erly we seldom stressed the duties. We seldom even defined them. Today 
the two conceptions tend to merge in the conception of responsibility. 

All through the country there has been murmuring that the Federal 
Government encroaches on the rights of the States. Under the Constitu- 
tion the States have great powers. If they are not sufficiently responsible 
to use these powers when they need to be used, what validity is there in 
their rights? 

We have all gone through volumes and volumes arguing the rights of 
property, the rights of capital, the rights to profit. By and large, we ac- 
cepted these rights as valid. But before this generation they were accepted 
as irresponsible rights. Shall I not do what I please with my own? Shall 
I not hire and fire at my own sweet will? Shall I not put up prices as I 
please and gather home the plunder, to be highly respected for my wealth, 
the splendor of my establishment and the progressive beauty of my succes- 
sion of wives? Like Little Jack Horner, I put in my thumb and pulled out 
a plum: what a good boy am I! 

Times have changed, and the thinking capitalist recognizes that the 
capitalist order of society has no security except in responsibility. The 
capitalist has a right to his position of privilege only so long as he regards 
the right of the public to responsible service, the right of labor to well paid 
employment as continuous as practicable. This responsibility exercised, 
may he have his plum, and God bless him. 

Times have changed also for labor. We are moving out of the era in 
which labor’s sole interest lay in raising wages, cutting hours, abating ex- 
cessive and inhuman effort. All these objects were desirable. They com- 
mand universal approval, if conducted with a sense of responsibility to the 
public. But labor, too, followed Little Jack Horner as a patron saint. 
Labor put in its thumb, and turned its face to the sky for merited approval. 
Feather bedding, slowing up on the job to make more jobs, and the con- 
sumer be damned. 

All that is going. Morally labor is coming up. It is beginning to 
realize that its rights, now more and more assured, carry responsibility. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 
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The Functions of States in American Government 


By Hucu P. WILLIAMSON 


THE SIGNIFICANT FACTS regarding the functions of states in our system 
of government can be reduced to categorical statements. Those functions 
have been constantly changing since before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. They are in process of change now. They will continue to change 
for an indefinite number of years to come. At this time those functions 
cannot possibly be fixed and determined. Any attempt to do so artificially 
might easily result in arresting an evolutionary development which is as 
natural as physical growth in an organic body. The growth of the politi- 
cal organism of the United States must continue unhindered if our body 
politic is to attain its full potential stature without being stunted or mal- 
formed. 
I 

A BRIEF SURVEY should be sufficient to establish the first four of the fore- 
going propositions. Prior to the Revolutionary War the colonial states 
were satellites of Great Britain, in a relationship that was ill-defined, vari- 
ous, and mutable. After the Declaration of Independence each state re- 
garded itself—and was regarded by the other states in North America—as 
being wholly sovereign, and deported itself in a manner consistent with 
that assumption of sovereignty. The Articles of Confederation did not 
materially alter that condition. In 1787—90, in consideration of the hoped- 
for advantages of union, the states did, albeit reluctantly, surrender a por- 
tion of their power when they ratified the Constitution. The nature of 
this surrender was a highly controversial issue from that year until, at 
Appomatox Court House, on April 9, 1865, it was defined to the extent 
that the original delegation of power by a state to the federation of states 
could not subsequently be retracted. This was determined by force of 
arms. 

Although the Civil War established that the Federal Union was to be 
permanent, beyond this it added nothing to the definition of the functions 
of the states given in Amendment X to the Constitution: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” Coming 
as it did after a specific enumeration of federal powers, this statement might 
have served as a fairly definite line of demarcation between state and federal 
jurisdictions and functions had it not been for the Supreme Court decision 
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in the case of McCulloch v. Maryland, written in 1821 by John Marshall, 
which enunciated and sanctioned the principle of implied powers. Thereby 
this decision opened what was to become an extensive and indefinite area, 
the boundaries of which we have not even today begun to discern, 
Strangely enough, however, the doctrine of implied powers was not to be 
asserted extensively for nearly a hundred years; and, in the interim, states 
proceeded upon the theory that when the specifically enumerated powers 
delegated to the Federal Union were subtracted from the originally com- 
plete and wholly sovereign power of the states, the residuum represented the 
boundaries within which states might function. And as states and indi- 
viduals within states amply demonstrated for many decades, those bounda- 
ries were very wide. The pre-Civil War period from 1800 to 1860 was one 
of great conflict over state and federal rights and functions in the field of 
banking; currency; slavery; taxation; legal jurisdiction; self-determination 
by states; jurisdiction over industry, capital, and employees; and the defi- 
nition of intrastate and of interstate commerce, as well as many other 
controversial issues. In the confusion ensuing from this clash of claims 
between states and the federal government the principal clarifying elements 
were a number of Supreme Court decisions (McCulloch v. Maryland, re- 
ferred to above, being one), which established definite boundaries in impor- 
tant but limited areas between state and federal functions. The general 
situation remained obscure, however, with the great preponderance of 
power and initiative remaining in the states, the federal government play- 
ing, in the main, a defensive, negative rdle. The Civil War, as we have 
said, determined only one political issue, that of the permanency of the 
Union, and settled only one social issue, although an important one, by the 
abolition of legal human bondage. 

The post-Civil War period, which by the conditions it had created 
brought about the swift rise to dominance of finance, saw towering busi- 
ness structures headed by such men as J. P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jay Gould, Edward Harriman, Jay Cook, Commodore Vanderbilt and 
others, carry through their extra-legal and anti-social enterprises with a 
lofty disregard of courts state and federal, of legislatures and congresses, 
and of governments. Indeed, these men and the powerful economic 
organizations with which they were identified, such as Standard Oil, the 
United States Steel Corporation, and other industrial, utility and panking 
interests, virtually were the government of the United States from 1865 
until near the turn of the new century. And their unrestricted, lawless, 

1 McCulloch v. Maryland, 6 Wheat Supreme Court Reports, 604. 
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highly damaging activities demonstrated in a startling manner how weak 
was the federal government and correspondingly how broad and undefined 
were the powers and functions of the states. 

The first definite reaction to this condition was the enactment in 1890 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, a federal law that sharply defined and 
limited the functions of states in the trust field and of individuals and 
corporations operating under state laws. It may be said that the Sherman 
Law marked the end of the nearly unrestricted functioning of states and 
the beginning of the trend toward federal power at the expense of state 
power, the extent of which is indicated by numerous superior court de- 
cisions and by a mass of legislation touching every phase of human activity. 
The court decisions defined and redefined interstate and intrastate com- 
merce; the extent of jurisdiction of federal agencies; the extent of state 
freedom in determining and enforcing the due process of law clause of legal 
procedure; the faith and credit which the courts of one state must give to 
the court decisions of another state; and multitudinous issues of equal im- 
port in many other fields. Many of these decisions, of course, simply 
reflect and interpret state and federal legislation, as well as specific bureau- 
cratic action, taken, theoretically at least, within the boundaries of general 
grants of power made by the federal departments that created the bureaus 
involved. 

In the legislative area also we find the federal government dealing, at 
approximately the same period of time, with wages and hours of work in 
industry; the right of labor to organize and strike; commodity prices; the 
quality of commodity products; the conduct of financial institutions; and 
many other matters which had hitherto been left strictly to state legisla- 
tion. The net result of all this legislation and of all these court decisions 
has been to extend enormously the functions of the federal government and 
to restrict the functions of states in direct proportion. Perhaps this point 
cannot be better illustrated than in the matter of interstate commerce. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission Act, passed in 1887, specifically 
stated that its provisions were not to apply to commerce, transportation, or 
transmission of messages wholly within one state. In that same year and 
for many years afterwards the essence of the rulings of the Supreme Court 
was that the act could not be employed to regulate intrastate commerce.” 
Then, gradually at first, courts began to construe the Commerce Act more 
broadly, until it was possible in 1942 for the Supreme Court to rule: 


? See Ex parte Koehler, 30 Federal, 869; and Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brim- 
son, 154 U.S., 447. 
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The commerce power is not confined in its exercise to the regulation of 
commerce among the States. It extends to those activities intrastate 
which so affect interstate commerce, or the exertion of the power of Con- 
gress over it, as to make regulation of them appropriate means to the attain- 
ment of a legitimate end, the effective execution of the granted power to 
regulate interstate commerce. The power of Congress over interstate com- 
merce is plenary and complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost 
extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the 
Constitution. It follows that no form of state activities can Constitution- 
ally thwart the regulatory power granted by the commerce clause to Con- 
gress. Hence, the reach of that power extends to those intrastate activities 
which in a substantial way interfere with, or obstruct the exercise of the 
granted power.® 


It would be difficult to overestimate the significance of this decision. 
It almost wholly breaks down the distinction that previously existed 
between interstate and intrastate commerce, inasmuch as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Supreme Court may now declare any act to 
be one of interstate commerce if in their judgment that act affects interstate 
commerce, although the act itself begins and ends wholly within a single 
state. In an economic organization as closely interwoven as is the one in 
the United States, almost any act could be demonstrated to have an effect 
beyond the boundaries of the state of its origin. The practical effect of the 
situation has been the abolition of intrastate commerce. Thus virtually 
all commerce has become interstate in character, and consequently subject 
to federal regulation. 

Further citations would reveal similar trends. There is, for instance, 
the prohibition to states by the federal government of the right to tax 
federal agencies operating within states.‘ The federal government has also 
denied the right of states to require federal agencies operating within states 
to comply with requirements formulated by states as prerequisites to the 
operation of corporations within the state.° 

It is true that in 1941 the Supreme Court, with the suggestion of apolo- 
gizing for the vast inroads it had made on the functions of states, attempted 
to redefine the proper activities of states and to point out certain areas in 
which they should always operate.® In view of the ever-changing charac- 
ter of the boundaries between state and federal functions, we cannot, how- 
ever, expect this or any other definition of that relationship to have much 
permanency. 


3 United States v. Wrightwood Dairy, 315 U.S., 523. 

4 Federal Land Bank v. Bismarck Lumber Co., 314 U.S., 95. 
5 Home Owners Loan Corporation v. Caplan, 164 U.S., 692. 
6 Duckworth v. State of Arkansas, 314 U.S., 311. 
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In the field of administration, as well as in the areas of legislation and 
judicial interpretation, the trend toward elevation of federal power at the 
expense of state power is plainly discernible. In this connection it is cer- 
tainly unnecessary to enumerate the multitudinous federal agencies that 
have been set up during the last decade, the operations of which touch in 
many intimate ways the lives of millions of persons in this country. It is 
sufficient to say that these departments have extended the influence of the 
federal government to a degree undreamed of by the most ardent advocates 
of centralized government thirty or even twenty years ago. Furthermore, 
the trend is obviously onward in the present direction. All the facts perti- 
nent to federal and state activities point one way, namely, to the steady 
diminution of state power, to the advancement of federal power, and to 
the interpenetration of federal influence into the lives of all residents of the 
United States. These facts are evidence that, as was said in the beginning 
of this article, the functions of states cannot at this time be fixed and 


determined. 
II 


LET US NOW CONSIDER the causes of this political phenomenon, for they 
help to show why it would be unwise to “freeze” the functions of states 
and of the federal government in their present relationship and why that 
changing relationship should be allowed to proceed, unhampered by arti- 
ficial restrictions, as the realities of the times demand. NHere we need to 
keep constantly in mind that there is no evidence to show that the present 
trend is the result of deliberate, long-time planning by a large or small 
pressure group seeking to strip states of their power and create an all- 
powerful federal government. That trend is, rather, the result of three 
causes: first, the presence in states of long-standing problems which the 
states either have not dealt with at all, or have dealt with inadequately; 
second, the swift rise within states of myriads of new problems which it 
appears the states will be incapable of solving alone; third, the necessity 
for the immediate solution of all these problems, new and old. 

One of the most costly of the long-standing problems of the states was 
that of adequate protection for bank depositors and effective supervision 
of banking practices. Throughout the larger portion of our history, 
banking activities in the United States were not systematized or regulated 
in any effective manner. Instead, their policies were determined by indi- 
vidual bankers whose main objective was personal aggrandizement. This 
haphazard procedure resulted in panic, in the serious disruption of the eco- 


nomic affairs of this country, and in the financial ruin of millions of people 
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whose money was lost in bank failures. Many states, indeed a majority of 
them, made serious attempts to remedy this situation, but the state legis- 
lation that was passed proved incapable of eradicating the root of this 
persistent evil. So the condition endured until 1934. In that year Con- 
gress passed the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, by which two 
reforms were effected: first, depositors in commercial banks were guaran- 
teed that their deposits up to the amount of $5000 would be paid to them 
by the federal government if for any reason their depositor banks failed 
to do so; second, all commercial banks were placed under the supervision 
of the federal government in order that their operation might be in accord 
with sound banking practices. We had had a system of national banks in 
this country since the Civil War, a system over which Congress, at all 
times, had had complete control and for which a plan of federal deposit 
guarantees could have been instituted. But until 1934 Congress had never 
invoked the full extent of that power and had left the states virtually 
undisturbed in the regulation of banking practices. It was only after the 
states had conclusively demonstrated their inability to perform this func- 
tion properly that this regulatory power was taken over by the federal 
government. Indeed, this was not done until the failure of the states had 
been so complete and so calamitous as to bring this nation, the wealthiest 
in the world, to the brink of financial ruin. It is now almost unanimously 
agreed that this federal legislation, which, it should be emphasized, came in 
response to a long-standing problem the states had failed to solve, was one 
of the most stabilizing factors that could have been introduced into our 
general business situation. Its salutary effects have been too great to be 
measured. 

Likewise many new situations created by the complexity of the modern 
industrial order have given rise to problems that can be solved only by a 
perspective no less than national. Individual states, no matter how well 
intentioned, have not often been able to see beyond the horizons of their 
own peculiar concerns. Striking evidence of this is found in the case of 
Edwards v. People of the State of California, decided by the Supreme Court 
Nov. 24, 1941. In this case one Edwards was convicted for violation of 
a California statute making it a misdemeanor for any person to bring into 
the State of California any indigent person not previously a resident of the 
state. Edwards admitted violation of the law in that he went into the 
State of Texas and brought back with him into California one Duncan, his 
brother-in-law, a resident of Texas, admittedly an indigent person and 
never a resident of California. Edwards appealed his conviction to the 
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Supreme Court on the ground of the unconstitutionality of the California 
law. The Court did hold the law to be unconstitutional and did reverse 
the conviction of Edwards. After recognizing the perplexing social and 
economic dislocation created by a vast migrant population, the Court 
uttered the following significant statement: 


But this [the Court’s refusal to pass upon the wisdom, need, or appropri- 
ateness of the legislative efforts of states to solve such difficulties] does not 
mean that there are no boundaries to the permissible area of State legis- 
lative activity. There are. And none is more certain than the prohibition 
against attempts on the part of any single State to isolate itself from diffi- 
culties common to all of them by restraining the transportation of persons 
and property across its borders. It is frequently the case that a State might 
gain a momentary respite from the pressure of events by the simple expedi- 
ent of shutting its gates to the outside world. But, in the words of Mr. 
Justice Cordozo: “The Constitution was framed under the dominion of a 
political philosophy less parochial in range. It was framed upon the theory 
that the peoples of the several states must sink or swim together, and that 
in the long run prosperity and salvation are in union and not division.” 


Other comparatively recent problems for which national solutions have 
supplemented or replaced local and state solutions are those of assistance 
to the needy, equalizing to some extent the financial resources of wealthy 
and less wealthy states, and protecting the health of the nation. The 
modern attitude is reflected in the social security laws under which the 
federal and state governments cooperate for the care of the aged, the blind, 
and dependent children.* It is reflected also in the works program whereby 
work was furnished the unemployed, with the states supplying about 25 per 
cent and the federal government about 75 per cent of the cost. 

The story of federal grants-in-aid to states indicates the magnitude of 
the work the federal government is doing in the partial equalizing of state 
resources, and the various items show the vital nature of the aid given. 
For example, in 1940 the central government, out of revenue collected all 
over the United States and from each state in proportion to its ability to 
pay, disbursed to needy states, which did not have sufficient revenue to aid 
themselves, the amount of $120,170,134 for public roads and highways; 
$348,484,846 for payments under the Social Security Act; $6,488,149 for 
agricultural experimental stations; $21,472,802 for vocational education 
and rehabilitation; $18,458,267 for agricultural extension work. The 
total of federal grants-in-aid that year was $657,657,070. In 1935, one 
of the depression years, the total was $2,000,000,000. The effect of all 
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this expenditure of funds is that states are encouraged to render progressive 
social services which otherwise they might not—and in the past have not— 
rendered. The burden of progress is divided, so that weaker states can 
keep up with national development, as they would not be able to do alone. 
It assures a steady and fairly even social progress for the nation as a whole. 
It makes for economy and efficiency in the handling of many social prob- 
lems becoming increasingly national in scope. It constitutes a step in 
general tax reform by permitting the taxing of income concentrated in 
wealthier states but derived from nationwide operations (as in the case of 
insurance and automobile companies) to support important governmental 
services of national concern over all the states. Without the federal gov- 
ernment to act as intermediary and equalizer, these transactions, immedi- 
ately profitable to some of the states and ultimately profitable to all, could 
not take place. 

Those persons who object to the moving of money from a rich state to 
a less wealthy state by the federal government should remember that it is 
simply an extension to interstate relations of what has long been practiced 
intrastate. The situation in the State of Missouri is a good case in point. 
In the main, the northern half of Missouri is level, rich, productive land, 
while the southern half is mountainous and unproductive. If some of the 
wealth produced in North Missouri were not transferred by means of tax- 
ation and allocation to South Missouri, the latter section would be greatly 
handicapped in the support of roads, schools, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions of modern civilization. Money is moved from the northern part of 
the state to the southern, however, and, as a result, living conditions 
throughout the state are, generally speaking, similar. What occurs in Mis- 
souri is duplicated in many of the forty-eight states. 

There is hardly a dissenting voice today against the strict and definitive 
federal regulations of the production within a state, the importation into 
or exportation from it, of livestock intended for human consumption or 
known to be the habitual carrier of disease, or of fruit, vegetables, foods 
generally, drugs, liquors, viruses, serums, toxins, cosmetics, adulterated 
flavorings, and many analogous articles. For more than a hundred years 
after the formation of the Union all of these matters were left almost 
wholly to state regulation. Why has the change been made, with the 
assent of practically all our people, from state to federal control? It has 
been done because a long and tragic experience with state regulation has 
conclusively demonstrated the failure of states to cope adequately with the 


situation. 
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True, it is popular in some quarters to cling to a general belief in states’ 
rights. Yet in the field of banking that affection was readily relinquished 
when the need for greater-than-state regulation became apparent. In many 
other fields, such as traffic regulation, communication, transportation, flood 
control, education, public health, marriage and divorce laws, belief in state 
sovereignty has already given way or is in the process of weakening. There 
has been introduced into Congress, for instance, a bill to extend federal aid 
to the states and territories for purposes of education.® By authority of 
the Lanham Act public school systems may apply for federal funds with 
which to establish nursery schools for children of working mothers and for 
certain other educational needs.*° At the present time, all up and down 
the Missouri River Valley it is being recognized that only federal action can 
solve the problem of the Big Muddy. Five times in four years the river 
has overflowed its banks and brought destruction to the extent of millions 
of dollars to homes, livestock, soil, and crops in the nine states of its empire. 
In a long editorial letter to all newspaper owners of the Missouri Valley, one 
of the progressive journals of the Middle West recently pointed out that 
what is needed is a unified federal regional plan administered by a single 
autonomous federal regional agency working co-operatively with and 
through state and local agencies.** Only such an authority, the editorial 
maintained, would be able to resolve the mutually antagonistic demands 
of irrigation, flood control, power, and navigation interests. It is illumi- 
nating to note that the editors of the newspaper pointed to a national 
project of a similar nature—the TVA—as evidence that a federal plan 
could rescue the Missouri Valley from the ravages of its river. 

One objection to a specific form of federal control deserves at least a 
brief consideration and refutation here. It has been said that some re- 
ligious groups, because of the nature of their tenets, would oppose any 
national health program. The improbability of such opposition, or if it 
developed, the relative unimportance of it, is forecast by the fact that in 
the current war, as in the first World War, a universal health program, 
applicable to all members of our armed forces insofar as it applies to the 
use of vaccines, serums, toxins, drugs, food, general health, and treatment 
of diseases and wounds, has been instituted with the unanimous consent of 
our people. Indeed, no one contends that an individual soldier, because 
of a religious conviction against the use of medicine, has the right to refuse 


” Senate Bill 637, introduced in February, 1943. 
‘’ Through the Federal Works Agency the national government furnishes all money 
necessary to finance these projects, except that used to supply lunches to children. 
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to be immunized against a communicable disease and perhaps thereby 
endanger his own health, that of civilians, and the efficiency of his com- 
rades in arms. No person would maintain that any member of our armed 
forces has the right to jeopardize in any way the war effort of our country. 
Surely not many persons would seriously contend that some individual or 
group should be allowed to imperil the health or efficiency of the inhabi- 
tants of this country at any time or that national health is less important 
in times of peace than in times of war. 


Ill 


IN DECIDING what the relation between the federal government and the 
states should be, we ought always to bear in mind these facts: first, that 
the one hundred and thirty-eight million people in this country are citizens 
primarily of the United States and not of the particular state divisions in 
which they reside; second, that if difficult and unsatisfactory conditions 
exist in one state, their influence cannot be confined to that state, but 
spreads in every direction and ultimately becomes national; third, that tbe 
ideal and objective of all our governmental efforts should be the best possi- 
ble life for all the people within the boundaries of our country, not the 
best, the safest, the happiest life for residents of Missouri, or of Massachu- 
setts, or of California, or of Florida. If this ideal is to be attained, it can 
be only through the activities of a central government interested not chiefly 
in any one section, but interested equally in the welfare of all the people 
of all the states. 

Some persons who have noted the change in the relations between the 
states and the federal government have raised the question whether these 
changes should be brought about by judicial interpretation or by a frank 
amendment of the Constitution. The answer to this inquiry lies in the 
history of the United States, particularly in our recent and current history. 
In this country during the past twenty-five years, the changes in the rela- 
tions between the states and the federal government have been very great 
in many different fields. Some of these changes were brought about by 
legislation operating within the legislative field; many were brought about 
by judicial interpretation operating in the area that came under judicial 
jurisdiction; and others were effected by means of Constitutional amend- 
ments moving through the prescribed amending process. All this has been 
done without violation to the spirit or character of our government. As 
long as we have a government with a division of powers, changes in the 
relations between states and the federal government must obviously con- 
tinue to be brought about by the legislative, the judicial, and the executive 
branches operating upon that relationship within their jurisdictional areas. 
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In reality, we use inaccurate and misleading phrases when we say that 
any change in our governmental form is brought about by legislation, 
judicial decree, or executive order. We should say rather that these 
changes, induced as they are by changed social, economic, and political 
conditions, by changes in the world relationships of nations, and by changes 
in our thought patterns, take place, and that after a change occurs, it is 
recognized by an official branch of the government and formally recorded. 
Very generally our courts and our legislatures play the final, not the first, 
role in the process, and usually their réle is minor, not major. Surely, to 
use one example, no one would be so superficial as to say that the Thirteenth 
Amendment, formally abolishing involuntary servitude, was the product 
of the Congress of the United States. It is obvious that this amendment 
was the only possible result of a world-wide trend that was irresistible and 
inescapable. The amendment merely recognized the trend and acceded to 
it. The same thing is true of the Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
to women; and to a less extent of the Eighteenth Amendment, prohibiting 
the sale, manufacture, and transportation of intoxicating liquor; and later 
of the Twenty-first Amendment, repealing the Eighteenth. If it were 
necessary to labor this point, it could be shown that this has been true of 
every major judicial decree, legislative measure, and executive order. This 
is not to say that none of our organs of government ever lead or initiate, 
but a careful perusal of the long record will reveal that in a majority of 
cases and in major matters they simply follow public opinion and record 
it after it has crystallized. 

For those Americans who “‘view with alarm” the steady trend toward 
an increase in the functions of the central government and a corresponding 
decrease in the functions of the states, it may be reassuring to realize that 
in this respect we are but following the trends and forms of democratic 
governments over the world. A study of other democracies reveals that 
our states retain far more power than do analogous political divisions else- 
where. It is significant that while in the United States all powers not 
definitely granted by the Constitution to the federal government are re- 


served to the states, in Canada all powers not definitely reserved to the 


provinces adhere to the central government. Other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations have similarly powerful central authori- 
ties. The six colonies that constitute the Commonwealth of Australia have 
4 governmental division of power somewhat resembling that of Canada, 
although the Australian colonies function rather more freely than do the 
Canadian provinces. The constitution of the Union of South Africa gives 
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virtually full and complete authority to the Union parliament, reserving 
but little autonomy to the four provinces. 

In England itself it becomes more difficult to make a comparison between 
local and central powers because the picture is confused by a division of the 
whole country into fifty-two historical counties, which elect members to 
Parliament, and by another division of the country into sixty-two adminis- 
trative counties for purposes of government. Again it may be said, how- 
ever, that in England the governmental division which corresponds to a 
state in this country has markedly less functional freedom than does a state 
in the United States. That the authority exercised by the central govern- 
ment is administrative rather than judicial and legislative, as in our country, 
does not lessen its extent and influence. 

In the pre-war republic of France the ninety departments were not states 
in the American sense, but were primarily administrative divisions of the 
national government. The republican interlude in Germany, represented 
by the Weimar Constitution, formulated in 1919, witnessed a virtual 
extinction of state authority, and pursuant of that end, a reduction in the 
number of states from twenty-five to eighteen. 

We see thus that of all major modern democracies, including France 
before its fall in 1940 and the incipient German democracy, which failed, 
that of the United States gives greatest power to its lesser political divisions. 
This inclination of other democracies toward a centralization of power 
should be further evidence to us that our trend in the same direction is 
normal and therefore not to be feared. 

The conclusion in this matter of the proper functions of state bears out 
the original premises of this paper. It is clear that the functions of states 
have changed very greatly since 1789; it is equally clear that they are in 
process of rapid change now; and it is equally certain that this change will 
continue for many decades to come. We have seen that in all departments 
this change has been toward a greater extension of federal power and a 
greater limitation of state power. We have observed that this change was 
due to the inability and unwillingness of states to do what clearly needed 
doing and what individuals in all states demanded should be done. We 
have seen, too, that great benefit to the entire nation has resulted from the 
trend toward federal control. 

How far federal control will go cannot, of course, be estimated. The 
post-war world will raise many difficult problems, some of which we already 
view and many others which cannot be anticipated. All of these, of 
course, will greatly affect the government; and probably the necessity for 
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meeting these problems quickly and for presenting a consistent, uniform, 
and long-term policy will lead inevitably to the augmentation of federal 


control. 
We may say, however, of state and federal government in the years to 


come that all of the history of the relationship between these two bodies 
in this country is a reassurance to us that this relationship will be only 
what is required by the general necessities of the national situation, viewed 
in the light of the greatest welfare of the greatest number. It is incon- 
ceivable that in a rapidly changing world the functioning of any govern- 
mental unit could remain static. Change in function under these con- 
ditions is normal; absence of change would indicate a highly abnormal, 
unhealthy condition. New occasions do teach new duties, and we must 
not allow our national progress to be delayed by those among us who would 
stubbornly cling to a state sovereignty that is no longer necessary, if indeed 
it ever was necessary, for our individual safety and welfare and our national 
well-being. As for fear of sacrifice of states’ rights and sovereignty, this, 
since the Civil War established forever the ascendancy of the Union and 
the subordination of the states, is reduced at best to wishful academic 
speculation, and at worst to a discreditable employment of historical emo- 
tionalism in the service of a basically weak—and lost—cause. 


Fulton, Mo. 
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Manila, a Lesson for Imperialists 


THE TAKING OF MANILA was a great military exploit. But it means much 
more than any mere victory. It is a vindication of our honor. We had 
promised freedom and independence to the Philippines. They were no 
longer a colonial interest of the United States, but a moral obligation. We 
were bound by our word to set the Philippines free. We could not stand 
by while another power undertook to enslave them. 

Throughout the struggle with Japan the Filipinos have stood loyally by 
us. They fought and suffered with us on Bataan. They have kept up a 
ceaseless guerilla warfare. They gave us the warmest welcome on our 
return that an essentially undemonstrative people could give. There were, 
to be sure, Quislings, seduced by the crooked promises of Japan. They 
were few. 

No other colony in the Far East has exhibited any such spirit toward the 
imperial nation that professes trusteeship over it. Java, Borneo, Sumatra, 
the Straits Settlement, Burma, French Indo-China and India itself remain 
passive in the conflict between Western and Eastern imperialism. America 
alone commands cooperation, because America alone believes sincerely that 
the colonial peoples have a right to freedom and independence. 

When first the Philippines fell to us British imperialists were overjoyed. 
Now at last we should learn what the white man’s burden is like. We 
should learn what it is to keep peace and order among warring races, 
warring religions. We should have to adjust ourselves to subjects who 
were polygamists, subjects who were headhunters. We should be com- 
pelled to recognize that the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
could not apply east of Suez. 

But these were not the things we learned. What we did learn is that 
the Filipino is a man like the rest of us, that his alleged Oriental ways are 
a delusion, that he is eager for education and achieves education simply and 
naturally. We have not, like other Powers, fenced him off from liberal 
education and higher education on the ground that it would make him 
discontented. We have faith in discontent, as the motive power of 
progress. 

We are far from imagining that American behavior in the Philippines 
has at all times been creditable. We have sent to the Philippines oo many 
fortune hunters, too many persons tainted with the loathsome disease of 
white race snobbery. But on the whole our Americans in the Philippines 
have conducted themselves well, as exponents of our true American ideal- 
ism, an idealism not mystically lofty, but good in the every day relations 
between man and man. ALVIN JOHNSON 
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Currency Devaluation and International Trade 


By Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


TRADE BETWEEN THE PEOPLE of different nations has long been bedevilled 
by protective tariffs. And now understanding of the problem is bedevilled 
by confusions about currency and its relation to gold. 

One of the more widely circulated popular magazines published an edi- 
torial, more or less political, entitled “The Whole Story,” in an issue that 
appeared just before the 1944 Presidential election. A passage from this 
editorial illustrates those confusions: 

Roosevelt said: ““We know after this administration took office, Secretary 
Hull and I replaced high tariffs with a series of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments.” The historian knows no such thing. For the whole story is that 
while the Hull agreements increased our imports slightly, Roosevelt reduced 
the gold content of the dollar, thereby at one stroke raising the effective 
wall against imports and more than nullifying everything Hull had done 
since.* 

Here the writer of the editorial is asserting that President Roosevelt has 
not told “the whole story.” And the editorial seems to be saying, further, 
that to reduce the gold content of the dollar, i.e., to raise the official Treasury 
price of gold, has the same effect as to levy a so-called protective tariff. If 
this is the writer’s meaning, then, certainly, it is his editorial that does not 
tell “the whole story.” 

I 
IN THE EARLY DAYs of the New Deal there was a marked change in our 
monetary system. Previously there had been a gold standard with free 
coinage of gold. The gold eagle contained 258 grains of gold, 9/10 fine 
(25.8 gr. per dollar). This meant that it contained 232.2 grains of pure 
gold or, otherwise expressed, that pure gold was worth, at the mint, $20.67 
an ounce. By the change made in 1933-1934, sometimes referred to as 
“devaluation of the dollar,” the standard dollar became equal to 15 5/21 
grains of gold, 9/10 fine. But no gold was to be thereafter coined for 
circulation in the United States. The above standard merely meant—and 
still means—that the United States Treasury price for pure gold is $35 per 
ounce. No citizen is permitted to have gold in quantity (although this 
does not mean that he cannot have gold watches or jewelry) but must sell 
to the Treasury any gold he obtains through importation or mining. How- 
ever, it is possible to obtain a license from the Secretary of the Treasury 
1 Life, New York, Nov. 6, 1944. 
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permitting a manufacturer to have gold to work, and in this case the gold 
covered by the license can be purchased for $35 an ounce. Also, it is possi- 
ble to get a license permitting the purchase of gold for shipment abroad, 
in which case the licensee—usually a bank—can purchase the gold from 
the Treasury at the same price of $35 per ounce. If, in case of a “favor- 
able” balance of trade, American banks have unneeded balances abroad, 
they will bring gold into the United States and sell this gold to the 
Treasury, also for $35 per ounce. 

Since we no longer use gold coins, the essential thing to note is clearly 
not now the weight of a gold coin but rather the official Treasury price 
for gold. There is significance in the gradual raising of this price (in 1933 
and 1934) from $20.67 to $35 per ounce and there would be significance 
in a further change in this price, whether it were to be an additional in- 
crease or a reduction. But this by no means indicates that any change in 
the value of money in terms of gold necessarily carries with it a correspond- 
ing change in the value of money in relation to other goods. 

In general, international trade may be described as an exchange of goods 
for goods. The people of any country engaged in such trade pay for the 
goods they buy abroad with the goods they sell abroad. However, the use 
of gold as a medium for the settlement of balances between countries means 
that the people of a given country, e.g., the United States, can, for a time, 
purchase abroad more goods than the goods other than gold which they 
send (sell) abroad, or vice versa. But such excess purchasing tends to be 
self-limiting. The more gold we send abroad in payment for excess im- 
ports, the less the gold is likely to be worth in the countries we send it to 
and the less it will buy there. In terms of the gold we thus send, their 
prices become higher. But the scarcity of gold here tends to make it more 
valuable here—to make the price of goods here fall. Thus, in the long run, 
since our prices are becoming progressively lower to foreigners and theirs 
are becoming higher to us, they are encouraged to buy more here while we 
are discouraged from buying so much there. 

It is on the basis of a similar line of reasoning that it is contended that 
a country cannot stop or greatly reduce its purchases abroad, through the 
levy of a protective tariff, without stopping or reducing to as great an 
extent its sales abroad. Thus, a high tariff levied by the United States on 
imports from abroad, by directly blocking American purchases abroad, may 
bring about a flow of gold into the United States. In other words, for- 
eigners, though unable to pay for our goods by sending anything (or 


2 Borrowing and lending between countries do not change the picture in its essentials 
and to discuss them here would involve unnecessary digression. 
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much) else, may continue for a time to purchase our goods with gold. 
But this tends to make gold progressively less valuable here and more valu- 
able there. Foreigners therefore find the cost to them of American goods 
growing continually greater and, eventually, must decrease their purchases 
of us to whatever extent we permanently curtail our purchases of them. 

A protective tariff, therefore, although levied for the purpose of restrict- 
ing only imports and although its protagonists often express an interest in 
and a desire to promote large exports, actually works to reduce both im- 
ports and exports in (ultimately) about an equal degree. 

In pursuing our inquiry further, let us suppose circumstances such as 
steadily falling prices in Europe consequent on restriction of bank credit 
there, or such as a considerable reduction in the tariff rates levied by the 
United States on European goods, which would induce larger purchases 
abroad by Americans. Temporarily we would purchase more goods abroad 
than we were selling abroad, paying the balance in gold. Such an excess 
of purchases could work—and, unless a policy of stabilizing the general 
price level were followed, probably would work—in the direction of mone- 
tary deflation in the United States and falling prices. It will be worth 
while to note just how this would come about under our present currency 
system. 

If thus we are purchasing abroad more than we are selling abroad and 
these purchases are not being made on credit, settlement must presumably 
be made in gold. Since international obligations are balanced or cleared, 
ordinarily, through banks and since, in our assumed case, there is an excess 
obligation for goods purchased, owed by Americans to foreigners, the banks 
will take care of these obligations by sending gold. Thereby American 
banks can build up their deposit balances in European banks, on which they 
can sell bank drafts to Americans who need them to pay for goods they 
are importing from Europe. 

But the banks which thus send gold abroad must first purchase this gold 
from the United States Treasury. Consider, for example, the case of a 
large metropolitan bank which is thus purchasing gold and paying for it 
to the Treasury by check. Such a check will be collected from this bank, 
via the Federal Reserve bank of its district, through subtraction from the 
deposit of the national bank in its Federal Reserve bank. But that deposit 
in the Federal Reserve bank is the national bank’s reserve. Thus such pur- 
chasing of gold to replenish the foreign balances of American banks de- 
creases the lending power of these banks through decreasing their reserves. 

In my “Basic Principles of Economics” I have described the situation as 
follows: 
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. . . Those whose purchases abroad in excess of their sales abroad cause 
the export of gold, have to pay for the excess of purchases by giving up 
checking accounts on their banks. The banks then buy the gold from the 
government (the checks for the gold being collected through their respec- 
tive Federal Reserve banks) and send the gold abroad to provide credit 
balances in foreign banks, from which payment may be made to the foreign 
sellers of the goods. Or a Federal Reserve bank (or banks) may send over 
the gold and sell its resulting credit balance on the foreign bank or banks, 
to a member bank or banks. In either case, certain individuals or business 
firms in the United States have, as a result of their purchases abroad, smaller 
bank deposits; each of the member banks which serve them by transferring 
funds to the foreign sellers of goods, has smaller reserves in its Federal Re- 
serve bank, for each member bank has to make settlement with or through 
its Reserve bank; and the Federal Reserve banks (with which or through 
which the United States Treasury finally collects for the gold) have de- 
creased gold certificates. Since payment for the gold comes, finally, from 
the reserves of the Federal Reserve banks, this will cause sharp restriction 
of credit, dull business and falling prices, unless the Federal Reserve banks 
have, as they usually have had, reserves much larger than the law requires. 
In that case, they can allow their reserves to decrease while not restricting 
credit and even, if desirable, while expanding credit.° 


Advocates of free or freer trade have stressed its long run advantages, 
and these are great. They have emphasized the fact that in so far as we 
thus buy more goods abroad—instead of from domestic producers—by just 
so much, in the long run, can we expect to sell more abroad. The fact has 
been brought out, too, that in so far as foreign trade enables us to get 
needed goods much cheaper than before, consumers are able to buy at home 
goods and services which they previously could not afford, thereby giving 
opportunity for employment producing such goods and services. And if 
an outflow of gold does decrease the volume of circulating medium, we 
have only to adjust ourselves to a lower level of monetary prices, wages and 
rentals; while the actual goods and services enjoyed are definitely larger and 
may be very much larger. 

II 
NEVERTHELESS, A DECREASE in circulating medium, if and to the extent 
that prices, including wages, are rigid or “sticky” (i.e., do not quickly and 
easily become adjusted to the requisite lower level), may involve a degree 
of dullness of business and employment. And this fact may sometimes 
be seized on by opponents of tariff reduction as an excuse for their oppo- 


sition. 
The truth is, however, that this evil—in so far as it is to be considered 
as an evil—is brought about through monetary influences and is not at all 
3 Op. cit., Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1942, pp. 115-6. ‘ 
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a necessary consequence of tariff reduction. We can have credit restric- 
tion in foreign countries with resulting fall of prices in those countries or 
we can have reduction or even abolition of our protective tariff, and we 
can have a definite and advantageous increase in our trade with foreign 
countries, and yet suffer no decrease of our own circulating medium and, 
therefore, no unhappy consequences from such decrease. How can this 
be managed? 

One way to do this is to raise the official Treasury price for gold, not 
to raise it excessively but to raise it just enough so that our purchases abroad 
will not exceed, but will be merely equal to, our sales abroad. That, as we 
have seen, is the long run tendency anyhow. Any temporary excess of 
purchases abroad over sales abroad, which causes an outflow of gold, must, 
in time, come to an end. To raise the official price of gold in the way just 
indicated merely brings us at once to this equalization of purchases and 
sales to which we must in any case come eventually. How does it do this? 

If the Treasury raises the price it charges for gold from $35 to (say) 
$36, a bank that ships gold to England or some other foreign country, in 
order to have a balance there and so be able to sell bank drafts to its 
customers who are purchasing goods there, must charge more for such 
drafts. ‘The American purchasers of foreign goods, for whose convenience 


the gold is shipped, will find, unless the goods they are purchasing have 
actually fallen in price in the country of their production, that these goods 
are more expensive fo them, since the gold which must be sent for payment 
costs more in terms of American money. This tends somewhat to restrict 


American purchases abroad. 

On the other hand, the higher price charged for gold—and presumably, 
also, paid for gold—by the United States Treasury, means that, to the for- 
eigner, American goods are cheaper than before. For the foreigner’s gold— 
and, therefore, his money if its value is based on gold—is worth more in 
American money, and for a given sum in his money he can buy more 
American goods. 

Thus a slight increase in the U. S. Treasury’s official price of gold may 
be a means of re-establishing the balance between imports and exports. 
And such an increase of the official price of gold restores the balance with- 
out there intervening a period of decrease of circulating medium with the 
consequences likely to follow such a decrease. 

Here I would like to emphasize again that such an equalization of sales 
and purchases before disequilibrium has been allowed to disturb the general 
price level or bring any other untoward condition is to be sharply distin- 
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guished, as regards the effect produced, from a protective tariff. For, as 
I pointed out at an earlier stage in this discussion, a protective tariff neces- 
sarily, in the long run, decreases both purchases abroad and sales abroad, 
It interferes with a specialization and a trade that would benefit both or all 
the countries concerned. But such a raising of the price of gold as has just 
been described does not prevent or decrease specialization and exchange. It 
merely prevents us from buying abroad more than we can pay for with the 
goods and services (other than gold) which we sell abroad. It merely 
serves to end quickly, and without waiting for it to force down the general 
level of prices, a disequilibrium which cannot, in any case, continue indef- 
nitely. 

It should be clear, therefore, I believe, that the passage quoted from the 
current editorial at the beginning of this article does mot tell “the whole 
story.” More than two years before the editorial was written I anticipated 
this confusion, pointing out in my book: 


It may appear, on a superficial view, that such raising of the price of gold 
interferes with foreign trade as much as would a protective tariff. But 
this is not the case. A protective tariff, as we have seen, in the long run 
necessarily prevents, or at least decreases, both purchases abroad and sales 
abroad. But an official raising of the price of gold, sufficient to stop an 
outflow of gold, merely prevents us from purchasing abroad more than we 
can pay for by our sales abroad (exports) of goods and services other than 
gold. It does not prevent us from buying abroad as much as we can pay 
for with the goods we produce to sell abroad (or from buying abroad on 
credit, if foreigners will extend us credit). 

To have a wisely managed currency means, in this regard, merely that 
any temporary disequilibrium between a country’s imports and exports 
does not have to wait for correction until the country’s price level has been 
lowered by a decrease of its currency resulting from an outflow of gold, 
but is corrected as quickly as desired and without serious unsettling effects 
on the country’s business or price structure.‘ 


With such handling as I have described, any decrease of tariff duties 
which would result in Americans buying more abroad would also and to 
an equivalent degree increase American selling abroad—and this not after 
the lapse of several years but quickly. 


III 
SUCH CONSIDERATIONS, it would seem, ought to cut the ground from under 
any last lingering objection to removal or substantial reduction of tariffs, 
based on fear of possible temporary effects in decreasing the circulating 
medium and lessening the demand for the products of domestic industry. 


4 Ibid., pp. 165-6. 
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But it does not necessarily follow that whenever and as soon as our pur- 
chases abroad exceed our sales abroad, whether from tariff reduction or any 
other cause, we should raise the Treasury price of gold to stop the resulting 
gold outflow. There can be, on occasion, a very great advantage, at least 
for a while, in purchasing more than we are selling; and it may be possible 
to maintain such an “unfavorable” balance of trade for some time without 
subjecting ourselves to any deflation whatever. 

This may be possible, for example, if the Federal Reserve banks have, at 
the beginning of such a movement, reserves much larger than they need. 
In that case, even though part of their reserves in gold certificates are relin- 
quished to the Treasury in payment for gold, they may still have large 
enough reserves remaining so that they can help out member banks of the 
system and also, if desired—through open market purchase of securities— 
keep up the lending power of nonmember banks. Thereby they can main- 
tain a circulating medium sufficient to hold a stable price level. 

But even should the reserves of the Federal Reserve banks, along with 
reserves of other banks, be threatened with depletion because of purchase 
of gold from the Treasury, there need still be no restriction of bank credit, 
no decrease of circulating medium, no general decrease of demand for goods 
and no fall in the general level of prices. For as money is paid in to the 
Treasury for gold, an equal amount can be paid out in redemption of gov- 
ernment bonds or otherwise, by the Treasury. Thus, the gold which has 
been hoarded by the Treasury can be used to purchase desired and useful 
foreign goods; while yet the paying out of the same or new money for 
bonds makes available as much domestic spending power for the purchase 
of American goods as if the gold were not being sent abroad. In other 
words, the American people can enjoy, during such a period, as much as 
they are able to produce and also all the foreign goods that can be purchased 
with the exported gold. Since we have, stored at Fort Knox, Ky., upwards 
of $20,000,000,000 in gold which we cannot very well eat or wear or use 
as productive capital, is there not something to be said for getting rid of 
a good bit of it if we can obtain, in exchange, useful capital and serviceable 
commodities? 

There seems to be a fear, even among some economists, of a rivalry of 
nations in lowering the value of their currencies in terms of gold, i.e., in 
raising the price of gold. There seems to be a fear that each country will 
seek thus to export more and import less. But if the argument herein pre- 
sented is at all justified, any country which already has a large hoard of gold 
can gain greatly by releasing much or most of it for goods to any country 
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or countries which thus stand ready to give goods cheaply for it; and yer 
the country which is so redeeming its currency in gold to be used for the 
purchase of goods abroad does not need to suffer deflation and it does not, 
therefore, have to suffer the evils of deflation. 

Such an outflow to foreign countries of a vast hoard of gold will tend, 
of course, to a lowering of the value of gold—a rise of the prices of goods 
in terms of gold—in the countries to which the gold is flowing. This 
may bring the outflow to an end while the country having the large hoard 
of gold has some of the gold still remaining in its hoard. If, however, it 
appears that all the gold so stored is likely to flow out and if it is desired 
not to lose all of the gold, there remains the device discussed earlier in this 
paper, viz., the raising of the official Treasury price of gold. 

It is entirely possible, of course, given the will to do it and a reasonable 
understanding of monetary theory, for a country to maintain a substan- 
tially stable general level of prices without having any government hoard 
of gold or any official price of gold; with, in short, an inconvertible paper 
money. Purchase and sale of gold by government, with a readiness to 
change the official price of gold if and when circumstances warrant, is only 
one of the techniques by means of which the general level of prices may be 
kept stable. To quote again from my “Basic Principles of Economics”: 


. . . The difference is that the price of gold, in relation to our money, 
changes by official pronouncement and government purchase or sale in any 
amount necessary to effectuate the official price, instead of merely unofli- 
cially in a general and independent gold market, as it would in case we had 
an irredeemable paper money with no official gold price at all. But, in 
either case, the price_of gold is subject to change, so that great fluctuations 
in the world demand for or the world supply of gold need not upset the 
price level in the United States.° 


It is to be hoped that the United States will not, now or at any time in 
the foreseeable future, enter into any currency agreement with any foreign 
country or countries which commits us to the maintenance of any fixed 
relation between our money and any given weight of gold. More funda- 
mentally, it is greatly to be desired that responsible leaders of opinion in 
the United States come to understand the importance of stability in the 
general average of prices and the comparative unim portance of an unchang- 
ing Treasury price for gold. It is greatly to be desired that such leaders 
come to realize that a stable general price level and a fixed Treasury price 
for gold may sometimes be incompatible ideals. As I noted in my book: 


5 Ibid., p. 165. 
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It is not especially important that the dollar should always be worth 
a given number of grains of gold. It is of primary importance that the 
dollar shall be stable in its general purchasing power. And so, if and when 
gold fluctuates in its value in relation to other goods, it may be better that 
the dollar shall mot be worth, continuously, a fixed number of grains of 


gold.° 
And elsewhere in the same work: 


Certainly we ought not to be forever committed to a sacred and un- 
changing official price of gold. Yet there are still many men prominent 
as journalists or in public life or otherwise, whose pronouncements are 
listened to with respect, who seem to have learned nothing from the experi- 
ence of the United States during the nineteen-thirties and who, when the 
conversation turns to monetary policy, can think of nothing but that the 
dollar should, under any and all circumstances, be kept equal in value to a 
given number of grains of gold.’ 


In truth, not a few such as these—possibly because of an instinctive 
conservatism—have written or spoken caustically of our “‘fifty-nine cent 
dollar” as if somehow the important matter were the amount of one thing, 
gold, which a dollar would buy rather than its general purchasing power. 
They have written or spoken as if the important matter were the change in 
the price of this one thing, gold, from $20.67 per ounce to $35 per ounce 
rather than what may have happened to the general average of prices. The 
dollar of 1934 and after, it is true, would buy only one thirty-fifth of an 
ounce of pure gold instead of almost a twentieth of an ounce which was 
what it would buy in the nineteen twenties and before. But following the 
high rediscount rates charged by the Federal Reserve banks in 1928-1929 
and their open market sales of securities (both of which tended to decrease 
the volume of circulating medium), there came, from 1929 to 1932, a very 
great deflation of bank credit and a fall in the general average of whole- 
sale prices in the United States of about a third; and prices remained 
throughout the nineteen-thirties lower than they were when the deflation 
began. In consequence, the “‘fifty-nine cent dollar” would actually buy 
more of goods-in-general than the ‘“‘one hundred cent dollar” would buy 
in 1928 and 1929. 

And so those conservatively minded commentators on money who can 
see no significance in its purchasing power over anything but gold seem 
like a man who, at noon of a clear day, with sunlight beating down on all 
the landscape for miles around, refuses to look anywhere except at the 
shadow cast by a tree—or, even, by a single leaf—and who insists against 
all common sense that the sun is not shining at all! 


Ibid., p. 66. 
" Ibid., p. 118. 
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IV 

WHAT Is NEEDED is substantial stability of money in terms of goods-in- 
general, to the end that borrowers shall not gain at the expense of lenders 
from rising prices, nor lenders gain at the expense of borrowers from falling 
prices and to the end that sharp decrease of circulating medium shall not 
bring acute business depression nor great and rapid increase bring the specu- 
lative mania of inflation. And the thesis of this paper is that there is no 
incompatibility between such price level stability and the fullest degree of 
free trade. 

But if we plan sometimes to use the technique of raising the official 
Treasury price of gold as a means of preventing deflation and falling prices 
from an outflow of gold to foreign countries, we should be equally willing 
to lower the price of gold as a means of preventing an inflow of gold which 
would bring inflation and rising prices. 

Let us suppose, for example, that new and rich gold mines are discovered 
abroad and that, in consequence, foreign nations for a time purchase much 
more from us than we do from them, paying for these excess goods by 
sending gold. In that case 


. . » Even though we no longer coin gold in the United States, the sam 
result, viz., increased circulating medium and rise of prices, is realized when 
the government buys gold with gold certificates. In practice, those whose 
sales of goods abroad in excess of American purchases abroad make the 
importation of the gold possible, dispose of their claims on their foreign 
customers to American banks, in exchange for increased checking accounts. 
The banks then import the gold and sell it to the government through a 
Federal Reserve bank; or they may sell to a Federal Reserve bank (or 
banks) their newly purchased claims on the foreign customers of their 
depositors, in which case the Federal Reserve bank (or banks) will import 
the gold and sell it to the government. Thus in the end, in any case, cer- 
tain individuals or business firms have larger deposits, their banks have 
larger claims on (reserves in, if they are member banks) a Federal Reserve 
bank (or banks) and some Federal Reserve bank (or banks) has increased 
gold certificates. 

The fundamental relations are the same when, as quite commonly hap- 
pens, a foreign bank takes the initiative and sends gold to the United States. 
Thus, suppose the Bank of England ships gold to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The Federal Reserve Bank of New York sells the gold to 
the United States Treasury and thereby secures a larger reserve, in the form 
of gold certificates. The Bank of England now has a credit claim on, ?.?., 
a deposit in, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. This claim or deposit 
can be drawn upon (the Bank of England selling bank drafts—really its 
own checks—on it) to pay for American goods which are purchased by 
British firms or, as in the case of military supplies, by the British govern- 
ment. The American sellers of the goods deposit the claims (bank drafts) 
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they receive, in their banks. These American sellers of goods then have 
larger deposits. Each member bank sends the claims so deposited in it, to 
the Federal Reserve bank of its district (which bank, in turn, demands 
settlement from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York), for credit. Thus 
the member banks have larger reserves.® 

Such a flow of gold in return for goods sent abroad must tend to raise 
the price level in the United States. But, surely, there is no wisdom in 
sending out to foreign countries, month after month and, even, year after 
year, the products of American farms, factories and mines and getting in 
return nothing to use or enjoy but only billions of dollars worth of gold 
to be stored indefinitely at Fort Knox. And when this increase of gold is 
the means—through its sale to the Treasury for increase of bank reserves 
and resulting greater lending power of the banks—to inflation of the cur- 
rency and rise of prices, then there is not only the general economic loss 
just referred to but, further, a discrimination against lenders and other 
recipients of fixed money incomes. 

Rather than let such an inflow continue, the price offered for gold by the 
Treasury should be lowered sufficiently to stop its coming. When gold 
sent from abroad will buy a smaller amount in American money, the prices 
of American goods, even though no higher in American money, are higher 
for foreign purchasers. A properly adjusted reduction in the Treasury 
price for gold will serve to prevent foreign purchase of American goods 
with gold and will encourage American purchase of foreign goods. It will 
restore the condition which is the long run norm, viz., that foreigners 
purchase all the goods and services they can pay for with the goods and 
services (other than gold) which we purchase of them. And@ it will re- 
store that normal equilibrium without the necessity of an intervening 
period of increasing circulating medium and rise of the general price level. 
Certainly there is no justification for the view that the United States 
Treasury should stand ready to buy gold without limit, under any and all 
conceivable circumstances and at a fixed price. 

I am not trying to argue here that every slightest inflow or outflow of 
gold should be the signal for a change in its official price. There are various 
other controls—e.g., the Federal Reserve banks’ rediscount rates, open 
market operations, raising or lowering reserve requirements of member 
banks—which may oftentimes suffice and be preferable. But I am con- 
tending that the official price of gold ought not to be rigidly fixed but, 
instead, ought to be subject to change whenever this is the only or the 
best way of assuring price level stability. 

University of Missouri 

Ibid., pp. 113-4. 
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A Naturalist Manifesto 


As ONE WHO does not hold with the naturalists in philosophy and their 
single faith in the experimental method of arriving at knowledge, as well 
as their opposition to any dualism between “nature” and a higher realm of 
being, yet as one who gladly recognizes the many solid contributions jn 
analysis as well as criticism which naturalists have made toward a philo- 
sophic system adequate for our day, I am glad to see that fifteen outstand- 
ing naturalists have joined together in a re-examination of their viewpoint. 

This is found in the work, “Naturalism and the Human Spirit,” edited 
by Yervant H. Krikorian, associate professor of philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York, and published last August by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press in New York. Summarizing the impact of the naturalist 
approach upon all fields of philosophy and various fields of knowledge, the 
work seeks to give a firm intellectual foundation to the democratic faith 
that motivates all progressive students in America, naturalist and non- 
naturalist alike. 

In the fifteen essays that comprise the volume there is a remarkable com- 
munity of temper, of method and of general outlook. But—at least so it 
seems to an outsider—there are also remarkable differences among the 


essayists on what “naturalism” is; indeed, the sponsor remarks facetiously 
that there are almost as many definitions as there are contributors to the 
volume. I leave the explanation for this to the professional critics, who 
may make something of it. Certainly the same result would occur if 
fifteen welfare economists were commissioned to define what the welfare 


approach is in economics. 

The contents of the volume are as tempting as an editor can make them 
and for this Mr. Krikorian deserves congratulations. They are: “Anti- 
naturalism in Extremis” (John Dewey); “Naturalism and Religion” (5. 
Lamprecht) ; “Naturalism and Democracy” (Sidney Hook) ; “Naturalism 
and Ethical Theory” (Abraham Edel); “A Natural History of the Aes- 
thetic Transaction” (Eliseo Vivas); “The Unnatural” (Herbert W. 
Schneider) ; ““The History of Philosophy” (George Boas) ; ““The Materials 
of Historical Knowledge” (Edward W. Strong); “Naturalism and the 
Sociological Analysis of Knowledge” (Thelma Z. Lavine) ; “Logic Without 
Ontology” (Ernest Nagel); “The Naturalistic View of Mind” (Y. H. 
Krikorian) ; “The Categories of Naturalism” (William R. Dennes) ; “The 
Naturalism of Frederick Woodbridge” (Harry Todd Costello) ; “Natural- 
ism in America” (Harold A. Larrabee); “The Nature of Naturalism” 
(John Herman Randall, Jr.). W.L. 
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Japan and Western Europe, II * 


A Comparative Presentation of Their Social Histories 


By FRaNz OPPENHEIMER 


Vv 
THE REVOLUTION FROM ABOVE, by which the territorial organization was 
to replace the gentilician order, had been prepared by augmenting the im- 
perial property. Domains were added to it which had been confiscated 
after rebellions and crimes, half of them being voluntary donations, half 
compulsory appropriations. Especially did these added domains come from 
the previously described colonies of newly-instituted Be, which were settled 
not only in recently conquered districts, but also in the old provinces.*®? 
“The constitution of such a namesake group was a form of confiscation.”*°* 

To accomplish this revolution from above, the crown had to break the 
power of the strongest clans, which had grown dangerously to the disad- 
vantage of numerous smaller clans. These great powers were at this time 
the Monono-Be, the Otomo, the Soga and the Nakatomi. The Soga were 
the leading clan of the Omi, whose head was the O-omi after 536. The 
emperor Yuriaku is said to have worried on his death-bed about the Soga, 
whose landed property had grown to a threatening extent.*** 

The first step was to set the great clans against one another. 

The Soga were ministers of finance as managers of the “Houses of the 
King,” to borrow the term from the pharaonic administration, and had 
become wealthy.1°° They had about the same office as the biblical Joseph. 
The State maintained warehouses, where the dues for the government, the 
Church, and the imperial privy purse were preserved,’*® and the Soga, as 
the managers, had to take care of the foreign guests of the State. There- 
fore they were ordered by the emperor to study and promote Buddhism, 
which task they underwent with pleasure, because it was directed against 
the interests of their most dangerous rivals, the Nakatomi, who, as heredi- 
tary high priests of the Shinto religion, or rather as hereditary representa- 
tives of the emperor-pope,'®* were decidedly hostile to this competition. 


* Copyright, 1945, by the estate of Franz Oppenheimer. 
°? Hara, loc. cit., pp. 78-9. 
re Sansom, loc. cit., p. 79. 
°* Hara, loc. cit., p. 81. 
*° Sansom, loc. cit., p. 65. 
°° Cf. Honjo, loc. cit., p. 99, and Nachod, loc. cit., p. 253, concerning the Miyako, 
warehouses for times of necessity and war. The Japanese language has only one word for 
warehouse and treasury (Chamberlain, quoted by Nachod, loc. cit., p. 276). 
7 Nachod, loc. cit., p. 84. 
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An old conflict exploded here, an old hatred between the Omi and the 
Muraji. About a century before the period of which we are speaking, an 
O-omi had attempted a rebellion, but had been conquered and killed by 
the captain of the bodyguard, Otomo, who had been appointed O-muraji, 
Since that time the Muraji had been the stronger party. In this new con- 
flict, however, the Omi, led by their O-omi Mumako, proved the stronger. 
On the occasion of one of the usual succession feuds, the then O-muraji 
of the clan of the Monono-Be, who had adhered to the party of the Naka- 
tomi, was conquered and killed. Was it, as Gowan says, the issue of the 
battle between the old-fashioned conservative landed nobility and the 
innovators, “with the emperor sitting on the fence”?*°* No, it was some- 
thing wholly different: it was the victory of absolution over the stubborn 
nobility which could not be moved to consider the emperor as more than 
their primus inter pares. 

Two of the great clans were destroyed, the Otomo and the Monono-be, 
and the Soga had very soon to share their fate. The latter, at first, after 
their victory, were omnipotent and showed no scruples in using their power. 
They outshone by far all other families at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
the emperor whom he had just put on the throne and enthroned his niece, 
Suiko, daughter and widow of emperors, violating thereby the sacred tra- 
dition. She was the first empress; as we mentioned earlier, she was a pliant 
tool in the hands of the all-powerful Mayor of the Palace. Mumako’s 
grandson succumbed (645) to a league of the Nakatomi with the later 
emperor Ten-ji, in which malcontent lines of the Soga themselves also 
took part.1°° Thereupon the ascent began of the Fujiwara, as the Naka- 
tomi henceforth called themselves. 

We were compelled to anticipate a little, in order to demonstrate how, 
in these intrigues and concussions, one of the great families after another 
perished, (with the sole exception of the Nakatomi) and how their pos- 
sessions enhanced the property of the emperors and their partisans. We 
return now to the end of the sixth century when the party of Buddhism 
and the court had been victorious under the leadership of the Soga. 


Their arrogance knew no limits: Mumako caused the murder of 


VI 
THE THEN STILL-VERY-JUVENILE crown prince, Umayado (572-622), 
had distinguished himself, naturally on the side of the court and of the new 
religion which was so favorable to the emperor’s desire for absolute power. 


158 Gowen, loc. cit., p. 82. 
159 Hara, loc. cit., p. 8. 
160 Jbid., pp. 97-8. 
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Some writers have called this prince, who is better known under the pos- 
thumous name of Shotdko Taishi, the author of the great reform, the 
“Charlemagne of Japan.” But he was rather its precursor. He published 
a “code” which, as Clement rightly says, contains no more “than glittering 
generalities of moral and political maxims.”'*' Nevertheless he became 
of great importance for the development of the nation by promoting 
Buddhism which, spreading from Korea, had begun to penetrate Japan 
about the middle of the sixth century.*®* 

It is remarkable how nearly this happening coincides with the conver- 
sion of the most important European nations to Catholicism: The Franks 
under Clovis (482-511); the Visigoths, originally Arians, under Reccared, 
(586-601); the Longobards, (603). 

Buddhism played the same dual réle in Japan as Catholicism in Western 
Europe: civilization and domestication. Buddhistic monks, like the Bene- 
dictines, Cistercians and Praemonstratensians, brought to Japan the science 
of agriculture, especially the practice of irrigation. They imported and 
developed all the knowledge and art of China*®* but they served equally 
well as the “Black Police” of rising absolutism, and, just as their brothers 
did at the other end of the world, they accumulated vast landed property 
and became one of the big feudal powers. More tolerant than Christianity, 
Buddhism quickly merged with the old national Shinto religion, if we may 
call “religion” this worship of the ancestors and numerous natural deities,*** 
this “pious nationalism” without dogma, holy writ, moral code and meta- 
physics.*°° Griffis declares Buddhism to be “one of the most potent 
engines ever devised for crushing and keeping crushed the intellect of the 
166 A competitor is speaking here, Griffis being a Christian 
missionary, but his words contain a large portion of truth. This priest- 
hood, like so many others, was imported for the purpose of domesticating 
the refractory and obstinate elements, and obviously they knew their busi- 
ness as well or even better than their colleagues in Europe. Carruthers 


Asiatic masses. 


tells us that the once most warlike nation of the Mongols was, as it were, 
emasculated by Buddhist Lamaism.'® 
In any case, Buddhism rendered excellent service to the imperial house in 


162 Murray, loc. cit., p. 104. 

'®3 Clement, loc. cit., p. 29; Honjo, loc. cit., p. 72. 

*°4 Torii, loc. cit., p. 11: “Beside these guardian gods of the clans there were many 
other gods, gods of wood, forest, river, sea and of all natural objects.” He believes the 
national religion of Japan to be originally identical with North Asiatic Shamanism. 

‘69 Griffis, loc. cit., p. 99. 

166 Ibid., p. 294, 

‘87 Clement, loc. cit., p. 24. 
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effecting the great reform that began with the “Taisha-reform,” in the year 
646, and continued with the beginning of the new century. This culmi- 
nated in the ““Taihé-Statutes,” representing something like the codification 
of Shotéku’s “Laws.”*°* Asikawa calls the reform of 646 “Chinese in its 
organization of the State, and Japanese in its theory of sovereignty.”" |r 
brought four big innovations, “the establishment of the Gunken-system, 
the alteration of administrative districts, the reform of the land-system, and 
the collection of different taxes.”**° As Murdock notes: 


The Yamato sovereign was no longer to be merely the head of the chief 
clan in Japan, with a feeble control over the other great clan-chieftains, 
and with no direct control over the dependents of these. Henceforth he 
was really to be the emperor of Japan. Every rood of soil was theoretically 
supposed to have been surrendered to him; that is to say, the theory of 
eminent domain was now effectually established. The land thus surren- 
dered was then distributed to the subjects of the Emperor in approximately 
equal portions. The holders of these portions were subject to the national 
burden of taxation.**! 


The monopoly of the great clan-heads is abolished; henceforth “men of 
talent, even if they belonged to the lower grades of Uji, were given high 
government offices. . . . The consideration of pedigree was left out of all 
accounts.”*** The administration of the State was centralized after the 
Chinese example and entrusted to eight different ministers; local magistrates 
were established in the provinces. The half-serfdom of the Be was done 
away with, in a sort of parallel to the Constitution of Caracalla (212 a..). 
They are promoted to be Ryomin, i.e., free citizens. At this time, however, 
the right of a free citizen had become as worthless in Japan as in Rome. 
This law is the most certain sign that central absolutism has overpowered 
its antagonists and is going to change the inhabitants into “subjects,” into, 
as it were, statistical units, “functional elements” whom the authority may 
dispose as soldiers and tax-payers without friction.‘* Riehl calls them 
aptly “abstract subjects.”*** The slaves were not emancipated again, just 
as in Rome: who else was supposed to perform the necessary work? 


Vil 
OF GREATER IMPORTANCE than this fake reform of personal status was the 
land reform, which was a decisive blow against the aristocratic large land- 


168 [bid. 

169 In “The Early Institutional Life in Japan.” 
179 Honjo. 

171 Quoted by Clement, loc. cit., p. 23. 

172 Honjo, loc. cit., p. 8. 

173 System der Soziologie, Il, p. 596. 

174 Ibid., p. 604. 
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holders. Just as in England after the Conquest, the whole land was de- 
clared the personal property of the ruler who is supposed to dispose of it 
to the advantage of the whole people. In its doctrine this is nothing but 
the primeval law of every free people, establishing the headman as trustee 
of the soils.27° In reality, however, the reform “led to serfdom of the 
whole agrarian population,” as Max Weber states with express reference to 
this system of “Gunken” or “Kubunden,” which he compares with the 
“Idia” of Ptolemaic Egypt, the land-system of Mesopotamia and the Rus- 
sian Mir. It establishes the “obligation of all subjects to compulsory work, 
joint liability of the village for the imposed performances, binding the 
‘peasant not only to his soil but also to his village.”**® 

This system to grant Handen (State Land) for usufruct, but not as 
property, was taken over from China, where it had been established under 
the T’ang dynasty (618-907) 

The tendency of this entire reform is evident: to drive the old aristocracy 
once for all out of its dominating position. This alone is the common aim 
of the reform of the magistracy, and of the landed property as well as of 
the emancipation of the former clients of the grandees, the Be or Tomo. 
On the other hand, the government, here as everywhere, leaned upon ele- 
ments from the lower class whom it raised to higher position and standing. 
The officers of the imperial guard and the officials of the court became a 
new nobility to which also a part of the Chinese and Korean sages and 
priests were promoted.**® 

This reform proved a complete success in the beginning. The court 
established a magnificent residence in Nara, the first metropolis and capital 
of the country, and arranged all things strictly after the Chinese example. 
Not only did it do this in the organization of the taxes and the order of 
the magistracy, but also in the solemn ceremonial which the court took over 
from Peking, just as at the same time the Merovingian Court took it over 
from Rome, which, under Diocletian, some centuries before, had imported 
it from Ktesiphon, and just as some centuries later the German princes took 
it over from Paris. 

The Nara period was of but short duration, less than a century, from 
710 until 794. Again the coincidence in time is remarkable between this 
absolutism and that of the western world of the Abbassides who came to 
the throne of the Khilifs in the year 750, and the Karolingians: Karl Martell 


— Ibid., pp. 509, 533; IV, p. 55. 

Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 65. 

= Honjo, loc. cit., p. 92. 

"8 Longford, loc. cit., p. 69. The high offices of the church were here, as everywhere, 
reserved to the scions of aristocracy. Cf. Griffis, loc. cit., p. 99. 
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conquered the Arabs in 732 at Tours and Poitiers, and Charlemagne ruled 
from 768-814; Hardin al Raschid was his contemporary. 

The period is distinguished by marvelous performances in all branches 
of culture, especially in architecture, literature and philosophy, achieve- 
ments on which Japan of today looks with righteous pride. Nevertheless, 
as in Bagdad and Aachen, it was only varnish-culture, carried on by the 
exceedingly thin layer of court-aristocracy, in which, however, the mass of 
population had no part at all, “une population absolument illettrée et qui 
n’avait tiré aucun profit de la civilisation chinoise.”**® 

For this reason, again as in Bagdad and Aachen, the period is one of that 
rapid decay which is bound to destroy every absolutism within a short time. 
Petticoat policy and intrigues of the harem, especially over the succession 
of princes borne by different mothers, cleaved the nation into battling fac- 
tions. Most interesting is the demoniac monk Dokyo,'*® 
his relationship to the imperial women a combination of Mazarin and 
Rasputin; Gowen calls him “the Wolsey of Japan.”*** All this led soon 
to the factual dispossession of the effeminate heir of the crown and to the 
establishment of the mayordomate through the Fujiwara that lasted more 
than four centuries, until 1192. 

The Taikwa reform could have no other issue. It was impossible to 
realize its ideals in this undeveloped country: “It is hardly too much to say 


that the new system perpetuated under other names, and often emphasized, 
the abuses of the old.”**? 


who appears in 


(Continued ) 


179 Hara, loc. cit., p. 125. 

180 Clement, loc. cit., p. 25; Longford, op. cit., p. 79. 
181 Gowen, loc. cit., p. 110. 

182 Sansom, loc. cit., p. 102. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress: 
John Howard and His Famous Book 


By Oscar SHERWIN 


I 
THE DEATH of John Howard even in remote Russia was deemed a national 
calamity. On the day appointed for his burial thousands assembled to 
escort the body to its grave. When intelligence of Howard’s death at 
Kherson was received in England and announced in the Gazette of March 
23, 1790—a distinction never before conferred upon any private person— 
all felt they had lost a friend.* 

Howard’s past was unheroic. His father, a prosperous city upholsterer, 
after giving him an indifferent education had apprenticed him to a grocer. 
The father’s death shortly afterwards left Howard comparatively wealthy. 
At the age of twenty-five, from a sense of gratitude and as a mark of inde- 
pendence, he married a widow of fifty-two who had been his landlady and 
had nursed him through a severe and lingering illness. The union, a happy 
one, did not last long, for Mrs. Howard died three years afterwards.” After 
an ill-starred trip in which he was captured by a French privateer and 
exchanged for another prisoner, Howard settled on his family estate at 
Cardington. 

In 1773 chance or providence decreed his election to the office of High 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire. The office was generally regarded as merely a 
formal honor like a modern honorary degree; the under sheriff would do 
the work. But Howard seriously shouldered his responsibilities. His duty 
was to attend the Judges of Assize and to be present in court while prison- 
ers were tried. He saw those declared not guilty sent back to jail until 
they should pay sundry fees: 15s 4d to the jailer and 2s to the turnkey. 
Howard applied to the Bedford justices to pay the jailer a salary in lieu of 
fees. They asked for a precedent to warrant their doing so and Howard 
rode into several neighboring counties in search of one. ‘But I soon learned 
that the same injustice was practised in them, and looking into the prisons 


Rev. J. Field, “The Life of John Howard,” London, 1850, pp. 475-6, 479. Wesley 
considered Howard “one of the greatest men in Europe.” (Rev. L. Tyerman, “John Wesley,” 
New York, 1872, Vol. III, p. 495.) Horace Walpole called him “the apostle of humanity.” 
(“The Letters of Horace Walpole,” ed. by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, Oxford, 1905, Vol. XIV, 
p. 124.) 

* Howard married again in 1758. His second wife died in 1765. A son born of the 
union became insane. 
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I beheld scenes of calamity which I grew daily more and more anxious to 
alleviate.’’* 

An indefatigable friend of the prisoner, he inspected every important 
prison in England four times. The zigzag course of his tours was for one 
so methodical surprising. He raced over a few neighboring counties, then 
returned home to race again over distant parts of the kingdom when it 
would have saved expense, labor, and time to have taken the journeys in 
consecutive order. It serves to explain that Howard by degrees and not 
by a large plan pursued his inquiry. A sort of benevolent fascination led 
him forward. 

Others were satisfied with a distant survey and doubtful statement, but 
Howard was ever ready to encounter danger and personally to ascertain the 
truth. At each visit he entered every room, cell, and dungeon with a 
memorandum book and ruler in his hand to measure the dimensions and 
note down particulars upon the spot. He chose rather to relate circum- 
stances than characterize in general terms. He often enquired of the 
jailers whether the sheriffs, justices, or town magistrates inspected their 
jails. Many answered, ‘Those gentlemen think that if they came into my 
gaol, they should soon be in their graves.”* The consequences: a general 
neglect by jailers. 

It was not without apprehensions of danger that Howard first visited 
the prisons. He guarded himself by smelling vinegar while in those places 
and changing his clothes afterwards. This he did constantly and carefully 
when he began, but by degrees he grew less attentive to these precautions 
and eventually omitted them. Asked what precautions he used, he an- 
swered, “Next to the free goodness and mercy of the Author of my being, 
temperance and cleanliness are my preservations. . . . ‘I fear no evil.’”” 
But he never entered a hospital or prison before breakfast and in an offensive 
room he seldom drew his breath deeply. 

There are prisons into which whoever looks will at first sight of the 
people confined, be convinced that there is some great error in the manage- 
ment of them: their sallow, meagre countenances declare without words, 
that they are very miserable. Many who went in healthy are in a few 
months changed to emaciated, dejected objects. Some are seen pining 
under diseases, sick and in prison, expiring on the floors, in loathsome cells, 
of pestilential fevers and the confluent small pox, victims, I must not say 
to the cruelty, but I will say to the inattention of sheriffs and gentlemen 
in the commission of the peace.® 


3“*The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, etc.,” 3rd ed., 1784, p. 1. 
4 Ibid., pp. 36-7. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 

6 Ibid., p. 4. 
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The cause of this distress was that many prisons were scantily supplied 
and some almost totally destitute of the necessaries of life. There were 
several bridewells (to begin with them) in which prisoners had no allow- 
ance of food at all. In some the keeper farmed what little was allowed 
them and where he engaged to supply each prisoner with one or two penny- 
worth of bread a day, Howard found this shrunk to half or less, out of or 
broken from his own loaf. 

It was asked, did not the prisoners’ work maintain them, for everyone 
knew these offenders were committed to hard labor. The answer to that 
question, said Howard, would hardly be believed. There were few bride- 
wells in which any work was done or could be done. The prisoners had 
neither tools nor materials of any kind, but spent their time in sloth, pro- 
faneness, and debauchery. 

The same complaint, want of food, was heard in many county jails. In 
more than half of these, debtors had no bread, although it was granted to 
the highwayman, the house-breaker, and the murderer. Medical assistance 
was denied to the debtors. In many jails debtors who would work were 
not permitted to have any tools lest they furnish felons with them for 


escape or other mischief. Howard, seeing these prisoners eating their water 
soup (bread boiled in mere water), often heard them say, “We are locked 


297 


up and almost starved to death. As for the relief provided for debtors 
by the benevolent act (commonly called the Lords Act because it originated 
in that house), Howard did not find in all England and Wales (excepting 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey) twelve debtors who had obtained 
from their creditors the 4d a day to which they had a right by the act. 
“The truth is,” says Howard, “some debtors are the most pitiable objects 
in our gaols.”’® 

The felons had in some jails two pennyworth of bread a day, in some 
three halfpennyworth, in some a pennyworth, in some none. Howard 
often weighed the bread in different prisons and found the penny loaf seven 
ounces and a half to eight ounces. When prisoners received their pittance, 
but once in two days, they ate it all at breakfast, then on the following day 
fasted. This allowance was so far short of the cravings of nature that 
criminals like the debtors were half starved. Such of them as at their 


[bid., p. 5. 

* [bid., pp. 5, 362-4 (Gloucester), 397-8 (Penzance). Dr. Primrose, Roderick Random, 
Peregrine Pickle and others were in a debtor’s jail. Dr. Johnson contributed several papers 
to the Adventurer (Nos. 34, 41, 53, 62) on “the dreary mansions of wretchedness and 
despair.” And in No. 22 of the Idler he says: “As I was passing lately under one of the 
gates of this city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry which summoned me fo re- 
member the poor debtors.” Defoe in his Review repeatedly discussed the plight of debtors 
and the unjust laws against them. 
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commitment were in health came out almost famished, scarcely able to 
move and for weeks incapable of any labor. 

Many prisons had no water. This defect was frequent in bridewells and 
town jails. In some places where there was no water, prisoners were always 
locked up within doors and had no more than the keeper or his servants 
thought fit to bring them. 

II 

METHODS WERE ALSO CONTRIVED to rob the prisoners of what Dr. Hales 
calls this “genuine cordial of life’—air. The air breathed was made 
poisonous by “noxious effluvia” from the sick and what else in prisons was 
offensive. _Howard’s clothes in his first journeys were so offensive that in 
a post chaise he could not bear the windows drawn up and was therefore 
often obliged to travel on horseback. The leaves of his memorandum book 
were so tainted that he could not use it until he had spread it an hour or 
two before the fire. Even his antidote, a vial of vinegar, became, after 
using it in a few prisons, intolerably disagreeable. 

Howard did not wonder that in those journeys many jailers made excuses 
and did not go with him into the felon’s wards. Prisoners were crowded 
in close rooms, cells, and subterraneous dungeons for fourteen or fifteen 
hours out of the four and twenty. In some of those caverns the floor was 
damp; in others, sometimes there was an inch or two of water. The straw 
or bedding was laid on such floors, seldom on barrack bedsteads. Where 
the prisoners were not kept in underground cells, they were often confined 
to their rooms because there was no court belonging to the prison. _Prison- 
ers confined in this manner were generally unhealthy. Some jails had no 
sewers or vaults and in those that had, they, when not properly attended to, 
were offensive beyond description.° 

The rooms in some prisons were close because of the window tax which 
the jailers had to pay. This tempted them to stop the windows and stifle 
their prisoners. 

In many jails and in most bridewells, no allowance was made of bedding 


or straw for prisoners to sleep on. If they got a little, it was not changed 
for months together so that it was offensive and almost worn to dust. Some 
lay upon rags, others upon bare floors. When Howard complained, the 


keepers replied, “The county allows no straw; the prisoners have none but 
2710 


at my cost. 


® “State of Prisons,” pp. 5-8, 213-6 (Newgate), 255-6 (Hertford), 283 (Bedford), 
307-8 (Warwick), 313-4 (Leicester), 321-2 (Nottingham), 334-5 (Northampton), 
346-8 (Worcester), 352 (Lichfield), 362-4 (Gloucester), 389 (Plymouth), 405-6 
(York), 413 (Knavesboro), 419-20 (Durham), 450 (Wrexham). 

10 [bid., p. 8. 
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The evils mentioned concerned the health and life of the prisoners. 
What about their morals? All sorts were confined together—debtors and 
felons, men and women, the young beginner and the old offender. Few 
prisons separated men and women in the daytime. In some jails, Howard 
saw boys of twelve or fourteen eagerly listening to stories told by practiced 
and experienced criminals of their adventures, successes, stratagems, and 
escapes.1! A few jails confined the idiots and insane. Where these were 
not kept separate, they disturbed and terrified the other prisoners. No 
care was given them. 

Lord Bacon observed that “the most pernicious infection next the plague 
is to smell of a jail when prisoners have been long and close and nastily 
kept. From his own observations in 1773-1775 Howard was fully con- 
vinced that many more prisoners were destroyed by jail fever than were put 
to death by all the public executions in the kingdom. The total executions 
in London for twenty-three years preceding 1772 was 678—an annual 
average of 29 to 30. At Lent assizes in Taunton, 1730, some prisoners 
who were brought there from jail infected the court. The lord chief 
baron, sergeant, sheriff, and some hundreds besides died of jail distemper. 
The sources of infection in the army and fleet were, Howard felt, undoubt- 


2912 


edly the jails. Impressing seamen often spread the disease. The first 
English fleet sent to America in the Revolutionary War lost more than two 
thousand men.’* 

A cruel custom that obtained in most jails was that of the prisoners 
demanding of a newcomer garnish, footing, or as it was called in some 
London jails, chummage. “Pay or strip” were the fatal words. The great 
part of the following night was spent in riot and drunkenness. Gaming 
in various forms was frequent: cards, dice, skittles, mississippi and porto 
bello, billiards, tennis, etc. Sunday in most prisons was a day of dissipa- 
tion.** 


Loading prisoners with heavy irons, which made their walking and even 


lying down to sleep difficult and painful, was a common practice. In some 


county jails or even bridewells, the women did not escape this severity, but 
in London they did. To the plea which jailers used in defense of the prac- 
tice, “It is necessary for safe custody,” Lord Chief Justice King gave the 
answer that they might raise their walls higher. The distress occasioned 
Thid., pp. 362—4 (Gloucester), 382-4, 386-7 (Exeter). 
'2“Natural History,” in “The Works of Francis Bacon,” ed. by James Spedding, 


Cambridge, 1863, Vol. V, p. 126. 


‘S “State of Prisons,” pp. 9-10, 467-8, 346-8 (Worcester), 360 (Monmouth), 391-2 
(Cornwall). 


‘4 Ibid., pp. 217-22 (The Fleet). Captain Booth was “uncased” in Fielding’s “Amelia.” 
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by chains was increased by varying the towns where the quarter sessions 
and assizes were held. The result was that prisoners had often to walk in 
irons ten or fifteen miles to their trial.’® 

Jail delivery in some counties was but once a year. One cause of infre- 
quency was the expense of entertaining judges and their retinue. Hull 
used to hold the assize once in seven years. Peacock, a murderer, was in 
prison there nearly three years. Before his trial the principal witness died 
and the murderer was acquitted. Hull had its assize changed to once in 
three years. 

Prisoners were subject to all kinds of fees which, if they could not pay 
them, kept them languishing in jail. There were fees for jailers, fees for 
bedding and sheets per week (1s 3d at Newgate and the Fleet), discharging 
fees (6s 10d) to Clerks of Assize and Clerks of the Peace. At Batley in 
Yorkshire gentlemen were obliged to pay 16s for a commitment fee and 5s 
every following week. Commoners (tradesmen and yeomen) paid 13s 4d 
and 4s each week thereafter. Gentlemen paid 4d nightly for bedding and 
tradesmen 2d. The discharging fee was 17s 4d and the turnkey’s 1s. The 
Clerk of the Peace in one county demanded as follows: 


For larceny and acquitted 
Petty larceny 
Whipped publicly 
Bastardy 46 
In 1773 a bill for the payment of jailer’s fees out of the county rates was 
introduced in Parliament. But the bill was dropped in committee after 
being read a second time. At the next session in March, 1774, the bill was 
reintroduced with an additional provision for securing more effectively the 
health of prisoners confined in jails. Howard was called to testify before 
the Committee. One member asked him at whose expense he traveled, a 
question which Howard could scarcely answer without indignant emotion. 
His evidence, calculated to arouse the most indifferent and to excite an 
earnest desire for improvement, so astounded the Committee that it secured 
the passage of the bill. No sooner was that done than Howard had copies 
printed and sent to every prison in the kingdom. “By those acts,” he 


wrote, “the tear was wiped from many an eye and the legislature had for 
them the blessing of many that were ready to perish.” 


15 Ibid., pp. 13-5, 291-2 (Ely), 334-5 (Northampton), 357-8 (Reading), 425-6 
(Maspeth). 

16 [bid., pp- 15-6, 216, 221, 416, 475. 

17 [bid., p. 2; Field, pp. 116-8; John Stoughton, “Howard the Philanthropist,” London, 
1884, pp. 104-7. 
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But the measures proved abortive. No means of effective execution 
were provided, no inspectors appointed, no machinery contrived for secur- 
ing obedience. In only fifteen out of one hundred and fifty prisons was 


the law strictly obeyed. 

Howard visited Scotland repeatedly. In 1779 he recorded that prisons 
seen in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, Sterling, etc., were old buildings, dirty 
and offensive, without courts and also generally without water. They 
were not visited by the magistrates, and jailers allowed the sale of the most 
“pernicious liquors.” Conditions in Irish prisons were just as bad—dirty 
and crowded, men and women huddled together, the pigs in one place 
(Trim) better cared for than the prisoners, and the building turned into 
astye. Criminals were numerous, the fees exorbitant. The allowance of 
bread was not fixed by weight, and some of the prisoners starved.'® 


Il 

AFTER TRAVELING upwards of 10,000 miles and occupying three years, 
Howard felt that his notes on prisons visited would bear the severest scru- 
tiny and resolved to publish them. Then Parliament decided to retain 
convicts under sentence of transportation for penal labor in England. As 
an experiment, some hulks were appropriated for the confinement of such 
criminals. Howard visited those hulks in the autumn of 1776. He saw 
much that was objectionable but said, “As the scheme is new and tem- 
porary, | am unwilling to complain.” But two years afterwards a Select 
Committee was appointed to investigate the question and Howard described 
what he found on board the Justitia. The convicts had little clothing and 
worse food; the biscuit was green and moldy. Most were ill, but they had 
neither advice nor medicine. The ship was loathsome and the sick had 
nothing but the boards whereon to lie. Nearly one-third died in two years. 
Parliament was convinced by Howard’s evidence that floating prisons were 
less suitable than buildings constructed on land and proposed the erection 
of two penitentiaries similar to those in Holland. But, although a com- 
mittee was appointed, the members could not agree on a site and the plan 
collapsed.1® 

In the meanwhile Howard’s epoch-making book, “The State of the 
Prisons in England and Wales with Preliminary Observations, and an Ac- 
count of Some Foreign Prisons” had been finished. It was dated from his 
country place at Cardington, April 5, 1777, and dedicated to the House of 
Commons, So determined was he to obviate any idea that he meant to 


.. "State of Prisons,” pp. 195-202, 202-9. 
” Field, op. cit., pp. 221-3, 288-91. 
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repay his expenses by publication that he presented copies to all the prin- 
cipal persons in the kingdom and to all his friends. More important, he 
insisted on fixing the price of the volume so low that had every copy been 
sold he still would have given away the book. With literal propriety, he 
gave it to the world. “A person of more ability,” remarked Howard, 
“with my knowledge of facts would have written better, but the object of 


my ambition was not the fame of an author. Hearing the cry of the 
miserable, 1 devoted my time to their relief.”?° 

The first section gave a general view of the distress in prisons. Then 
Howard proceeded to point out remedies. His zeal never carried him into 
the fanaticism or sentimentality that so often ruins a good cause. His 
proposals were always sober and practical. 

Howard found that prisons situated near a river were the cleanest and 
healthiest. They generally did not have subterraneous dungeons and by 
their nearness to running water, another evil was prevented, the stench of 
sewers. The jail should be built near a stream but not so near that the 
house or yard would be within the reach of floods. If not practicable to 
build near a stream, the legislators should choose elevated ground, for the 
walls round a prison must be so high as greatly to obstruct a free circula- 
tion of air. Every room was to be vaulted, and staircases were to be made 
of stone. Howard wished to have small rooms or cabins that each crimi- 
nal might sleep alone—the rooms ten feet high to the crown of the arch 
and with double doors. Solitude and silence, urged Howard, were favor- 
able to reflection and might lead the prisoner to repentance. Besides, sepa- 
ration would prevent escapes. 

A woman felon’s ward was to be distinct from that of the men, and 
young criminals kept from old and hardened offenders. Each of these 
three classes was to have a dayroom or kitchen with a fireplace, and their 
court and offices all were to be separate. Commodious baths for the prison- 
ers and an oven to destroy vermin in their clothes were to be provided. 
Debtors and felons were to have separate wards. 

A chapel was necessary. Bibles and prayer books were to be chained at 
convenient distances on each side; those who tore or otherwise damaged 
them should be punished. 

Howard urged the appointment of honest, active, humane and sober 
jailers. It was highly requisite that no jailer, turnkey, or other servant be 


20 “State of Prisons,” p. 469. Howard found foreign prisons generally better manage¢ 
and more advanced in reform (e.g., cleanliness and privacy) chan English prisons, though 
at times he noted traces of torture. As he says: “In my late journey to view ‘he! 
prisons, I was sometimes put to the blush for my native country.” 
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suffered to hold the Tap or to have any connection with the sale of liquors 
of any kind. Jailers should have salaries instead of fees proportioned to 
their trust and trouble. No prisoner was to be a turnkey. 

The jailer’s duty was to inspect the wards himself each day to see that 
they were clean. He must encourage and promote cleanliness. For this 
reason the aged or infirm should not be jailers. Care should be exercised 
in choosing a chaplain, experienced surgeon, or apothecary. 

Ceilings and walls of every ward and room were to be scraped and then 
washed at least twice a year with the best stone lime taken hot from the 
kiln. Each ward and room was to be swept and washed every day and 
sometimes with hot vinegar. There was to be plenty of water in the prison 
and free and easy access to it. 

Every prisoner who came to jail dirty was to be washed in a cold or warm 
bath and his clothes immediately put into the oven in a sack or a pair of 
iron dogs. Each prisoner should have a clean shirt twice a week. A clean 
towel should be put on the roller every day. Each bed was to be with a 
blanket and coarse coverlet and not laid on the floor but on a crib bedstead. 
This would prevent infection by cutaneous disorders. Pails, mops, brooms, 
soap, vinegar and fuel were to be provided by the county or town, other- 
wise jails would never be clean. Howard suggested that criminals wear 
prison uniforms during the whole of their confinement as was practised in 
many foreign prisons. Among other good effects, this would make them 
more liable to be discovered if they escaped. 

No stable, hogcote, or dunghill was to be suffered in the court, nor any 
fowls. No jailer was to keep more than one dog and none should be kept 
by the prisoners. 

Bread was to be one day old and then honestly weighed to the prisoners. 
The allowance was to be in weight, not money, because of the variable 
price. Besides the quantity of bread, each prisoner should have a penny 
a day for cheese, butter, potatoes, peas, turnips. Every jailer, bridewell 
keeper, turnkey, etc., was to be excluded from all profit or concern arising 
directly or indirectly from the sale of bread or any other food. ‘The 
reader will plainly see,” states Howard, “that I am not an advocate for an 
extravagant and profuse allowance to prisoners. I plead only for neces- 


saries in such a moderate quantity as may support health and strength for 
labour.’””?! 


No fighting was to be countenanced in the jail, no quarreling or abusive 
language or gaming. The table of fees and the allowance to prisoners were 
21 Ibid., p. 34. 
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to be visibly hung up—as well as the rules for cleanliness and the order 
against garnish, gaming, drunkenness, quarreling, profanity and obscenity, 
Inspectors were to be appointed by the magistrates or parliament without 
salary. They were to visit the prison once a week, changing their days 
of visit.?? 

As for the bridewells: no one, urged Howard repeatedly, should be idle 
who was not sick. 


Money to the amount of thousands is not withheld when Shire Halls and 
Town Halls are wanted (these we see—grand and elegant edifices). Why 
should it be spared when the morals and lives of multitudes are at stake—I 
mean amending the manners of petty offenders, preventing the spread of 
diseases and the increase of felonies.”* 


No persons should suffer capitally but for murder, for setting houses on 
fire, for housebreaking attended with acts of cruelty. The highwayman, 
the footpad, the habitual thief, and people of their ilk should end their days 
in a penitentiary rather than on the gallows. Howard wanted executors 
of the law to be inexorable, but legislators to be tender, indulgent, and 
humane.** 

Wise preventatives Howard found in Holland—suitable education, gen- 
eral industry, separate confinement of offenders. Yet when he ascribes the 
infrequency of executions there to the solemnity of the scene or the revolt- 
ing sight of the mangled corpse, his view is less convincing. He ended by 
declaring that a Parliamentary inquiry was necessary for effective and 
sound reformation of the prisons. 

IV 
HowarD HAD PLANNED to publish his account of the prisons in the spring 
of 1775 after he had returned from Scotland and Ireland. But, conjectur- 
ing that something useful to his purpose might be collected abroad, he laid 
aside his papers and traveled on the continent. These findings he included 
in the “State of Prisons.” 

The extent of his exertions can be gathered from his note: An Account 
of the Number of Miles Travelled on the Reform of Prisions: 


Journeys Years Miles 


In Great Britain and Ireland ............... 1773-6 10,318 
First Foreign Journey 1775 
Second ditto . re 1776 1,700 


22 [bid., pp. 19-43. 
23 Ibid., pp. 37, 42. 
24 Ibid., p. 42; Field, op. cit., pp. 169-70. 
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Third ditto 1778 4,636 
In Great Britain and Ireland 1779 6,490 
Fourth Foreign Journey 1781 4,465 
In Great Britain and Ireland 1782 8,165 
Fifth Foreign Journey 1783 3,304 
To Ireland 715 
To Worcester 238 
To Hertford, Chelmsford and Warrington .... 602 


Total 42,0337° 


In England or Ireland Howard generally traveled on horseback, riding 
about forty miles a day. He was punctual and precise. If an appoint- 
ment had been made, he would converse as the hour approached with watch 
in hand and would not, if he could avoid it, be a moment late. Again, he 
never forgot his mission. Once in Italy he was prevailed upon to go and 
hear some extraordinarily fine music. But finding his thoughts too much 
occupied with it, he never repeated the indulgence. 

His growing fame led kings and princes all over Europe to flatter and 
seek to entertain him. If he felt their interest could further his work he 
agreed to see them and then told them all the most unpalatable facts he 
knew about their prison administration. Otherwise he sent a message to 
say he was too busy. 

A memorandum reads: “Our superfluities should be given up for the 
convenience of others; our conveniences should give place to the necessities 
of others;—and even our necessities give way to the extremities of the 
poor.”?° 

In 1789 Howard decided to revisit Russia and Turkey. His purpose 
was to provide a remedy for the plague or to explore regions new to him. 
He felt he was going on a dangerous mission.” Traveling to Russia by 
way of Riga he visited prisons, barracks, hospitals. The sight of so much 
misery and suffering broke his spirit. While he was staying at Kherson 
an epidemic fever swept off a number of inhabitants. In trying to aid a 
sufferer, he caught the infection, and after a violent illness of a few days, 
in which he dosed himself liberally with his favorite remedy, James’s Fever 
Powders, he silently and quietly died. 


[cannot name this gentleman, [said Burke at the Bristol Election, speak- 
of Howard] without remarking that his labors and writings have done 


*° James B. Brown, “John Howard the Philanthropist,” London, 1823, p. 651. Austin 
Dobson aptly called Howard the first Inspector General of Prisons to the world at large; 
see his “The Journeys of John Howard,” The National Review, London, Vol. LXXII, 
1918-9, pp. 197-213. 

“= Field, op. cit., pp. 220-1, 422-3, 432-4. 

*" Ibid., p. 440; Brown, op. cit., pp. 553-5. 
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much to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has visited all Europe— 
not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of temples, not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form a scale of the curiosity of modern art, not to collect medals or collate 
manuscripts—but to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take 
the gage and dimensions of misery, depression and contempt, to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to com- 
pare and collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is origi- 
nal and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of 
discovery, a circumnavigation of charity.** 


Howard’s wishes regarding his tomb near Kherson were not respected. 
A marble pyramid was erected over his grave in place of a sundial, but for 
once a not unworthy inscription was chosen: 


JOHN HOWARD 
WHOEVER THOou ArT THOU STANDEST AT 
THE Toms or Tuy FRIEND. 
1790. 


College of the City of New York. 


28 “Speech at Bristol Previous to the Elections in 1780,” in “The Works of Edmund 
Burke,” London, 1823, Vol. III, pp. 389-90. 
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‘-COMMENT: 


On George and Malthusianism 


ProrEssoR GLENN E. Hoover, in his article, “Henry George, Recon- 
sidered,”? pays high tribute to Henry George, but he is probably too young 
to realize how strong was the belief sixty years ago that population tends 
to outrun subsistence, that poverty is ordained by God and it is sinful to 
question Divine Providence. I think the work of George was largely re- 
sponsible for the abandonment of the wage-fund theory and the theory that 
poverty is necessary. 

Many deny the operation of an economic law because they do not see it 
work. What happens is due to economic laws as invariable in action as the 
law of gravity, but there are many forces pulling different ways and the 
outcome is the result of these various forces. Henry George saw this with 
extraordinary clarity and his prophecies have come true. 

Professor Hoover says that George assumes that the tendency to repro- 
duce is correlated with poverty and toil rather than with comfort and 
leisure. Of this theory Professor Hoover says: “I am sure that there is 
not a scintilla of evidence to support it.’”* 

In the Nineteenth Century there was a great increase in population in 
Europe, which culminated in 1876, on the eve of the writing of “Progress 
and Poverty.” Thereafter the rate declined. In the article on the “Birth- 
Rate” in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, Fourteenth Edition, it is stated that 
in the greater part of Europe about 1876, the birthrate was near the maxi- 
mum. A table is given showing the rate in eleven European countries for 
1876, 1901, 1913 and 1926. I give the figures for England and Wales 
and for Germany. The rates are per one thousand of population: 


England and Wales Germany 
36.3 40.9 
28.5 35.7 
23.1 27.5 
17.8 20.7 


In this article it is said that “The birth-rate is in inverse ratio to the 
social scale—it is highest among laborers, etc., and lowest among the pro- 
fessional classes.” 

In the same volume, in the article on “Birth Control,” is a table com- 
paring fertility in social classes. It gives for five classes the number of 


AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 4, No. 1 (Oct., 1944), pp. 45-52. 
* Ibid., p. 49. 
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1876 
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1926 
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legitimate births per one thousand married males under fifty-five years of 
age for the years 1911 and 1921, in England and Wales: 


Rate in 1911 Rate in 192] 


1—Upper and Middle Class . . 119 98 
2—Intermediate 132 104 
3—Skilled Workers 153 141 
4—Intermediate 158 162 
5—Unskilled Workers 213 178 


“These data,” said the report of the National Birth-Rate Commission, 
“amount to a complete statistical demonstration that fertility is closely 
correlated with social status. The more prosperous the social class, the 
lower is the fertility. This initial difference is not removed by subsequent 
differential mortality in the offspring in favor of the more wealthy classes,” 

Vital statistics in the United States were scanty and are still inadequate, 
but as far as they go they tend to prove the same conclusions. Various 
students of population trends think the population of the United States 
will stabilize about 1970. 

I have believed in Henry George’s doctrine of freedom and equal rights 
for nearly sixty years. George warned that if we did not follow the path 
of freedom we would have more and more socialism, which we surely have. 
In the early days we hoped for freedom soon. Within ten years most of 
us saw that it would be long delayed. Probably there were many causes. 
It is reported* that Lenin said George was right but the concept was too 
intellectual for the Russian people. 

It may be that the concept of the equal rights of all men to the use of 
the earth will grow in strength and be applied in various ways in many 
places. This may be the thought of Professor Hoover. It is true that 


short steps in the direction to which George pointed have led to better ways. 
Lawson Purpy 


New York 
3 By Col. Raymond Robins. See his letter to Mrs. Anna George de Mille, Henry 
George Collection, New York Public Library. 


On the Shape of a Just Peace* 


IN BOTH POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC circles attention is being devoted to 
post-war plans and to some picture of how the peace with the European 
Axis must be shaped. In the United States, Mr. Francis Neilson, in THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND Socio.ocy, has aroused interest 
by what he calls “A Practical Program for a Just Peace.”* In its fore- 
front he rightly says: — 

The greatest difficulty we have to face when inclined to think of what 
the peace should be is that no one has the faintest conception of what the 
conditions in Europe are now or what they will be when hostilities end. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there is no agreement whatever among the 
hundred and one groups who for the past two years have been considering 
plans for the reconstruction of Europe. In recent weeks, since the great 
divisions in the ranks of the United Nations have become common prop- 
erty and are being discussed freely, I have seen ideas put forth that are 


so antagonistic to one another that the bravest heart quails at the thought 
of making plans for peace. 


It is very possible that much of the conflict between minds which share 
the same aspiration for a pacified and amicable Europe arises not from 
difference upon political or economic details, but upon the very word 
“justice.” . . 

What is to be the measure of justice between the victors themselves, 
and between them (unitedly) and the defeated States, many of them the 
mere dupes of Hitler or the victims of the Nazi power of physical intimi- 
dation? Mr. Francis Neilson turns for his answer to a belief in and an 
application of the principles of Christianity. It is a good answer—for 
Christians. But, as Browning wrote about a century ago, “How very hard 
it is to be a Christian—hard for you and hard for me.” If it is hard to 
apply deeply cherished religious principles in personal relations, it is trebly 
hard to apply them as between nations, acting through plenipotentiaries. 
No doubt a sincere Stoic, or a sincere Buddhist would find in an appeal 
to his basic theology and philosophy an equally ready answer to the problem. 
The difficulty is in translating such principles into the hard legalistic terms 
of an international concordat, agreement or treaty. In international poli- 
tics those who act for their fellow countrymen have perforce to be as cun- 


* Excerpts from the article, “Britain and the Shape of Peace,” by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Queenborough, G.B.E., President of the Royal Society of St. George, in The Monthly 
Message, London, Dec., 1944. 

* Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 3, No. 4 (July, 1944), pp. 573-82. 
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ning as the serpent as well as mild as the dove. They must, indeed, if they 
are to be faithful to their trust, learn to resist evil. 

Assuming—as we may now assume—that the European Axis will be 
beaten into submission within the span of the year 1945, it is not without 
the bounds of reason to say that from that defeat there should emerge a 
Europe in which no peoples shall be left under the tyrannical domination, 
whether actual or potential, of any powerful neighbor, in which no legiti- 
mate national aspiration shall be thwarted because of the self-interest of 
any such powerful neighbor, and in which no national culture shall be sub- 
dued to any other because its possessor is personally too weak to protect its 
inheritance. The ensuring of this will obviously involve some contradic- 
tions in peace aims. Those who have felt from 1939 that the war has really 
been fought to secure the spread of democracy over the world will hardly 
relish the self-election of, say, Russia or Portugal to a non-democratic sys- 
tem. Those who have felt the fight to be really between the Christian 
tradition of Europe and the recurring Paganism of Berlin will not embrace 
with any enthusiasm the tolerance of a non-Christian State religion to the 
East of the Hungarian plain. Indeed, self-determination in political sys- 
tems and State religions must result in choices abhorrent to many of those 
outside the community making its choice. That cannot be helped. The 


way to convert the wayward is not by the brute force which Nazism would 
apply, but by the power of moral suasion, a more tedious but a far more 


certain process. 

The weight of Great Britain in the scales of the peace makers should 
surely be towards a peace which does ensure to all nations those essential 
freedoms—those Four Freedoms of President Roosevelt—which Britain has 
herself long, in peace years, enjoyed, and which she will restore to herself 
when the war ends. She must stand between the weaker nations and the 
all-too-human desire of any of the conquerors, including herself, to exploit 
victory for the benefit of the immediate victors. Such an exploitation, we 
have learnt in the last quarter of a century, always brings its own nemesis. 
If self-determination and the universal enjoyment of the Four Freedoms 
does result in later clashes of interest, it is for the statesmen of the day 
amicably to resolve them: it is certainly not for the statesmen of our own 
day to countenance a peace which, by leaving behind it deep-seated ani- 
mosities and resentments, will compel a repetition of war within a gen- 
eration. ... 

A just peace implies that no nation shall be left more heavily handicapped 
by her share of the joint effort than any of her coadjutors, and that no 
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nation for the sake of vindictiveness shall be more politically and economi- 
cally crippled than the security of her neighbors demands. It implies that 
minorities shall be protected from the avariciousness or potential tyranny 
of their native majorities as well as of their more powerful neighbors. It 
implies that no small nations shall, in the high name of Liberation, become 
Naboth’s vineyard. Mistakes—since human beings are frail—there must 
be: but deliberate impingements upon the integrity of others there need 


not be.... 
QUEENBOROUGH 


London 
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Federal Land Problems 


ONE OF OUR BIG post-war jobs will be the administration of a carefully 
developed system of stabilized-land settlement in Alaska. Settlement jn 
the Territory has a strong appeal, particularly to those vigorous and adven- 
turous citizens who seek the opportunity to pioneer. We must do our 
utmost to foster that undertaking, for through such a spirit America has 
grown great. It is equally essential that the disastrous ghost-town experi- 
ences of earlier settler days on the mainland be avoided in the development 
of Alaska. Plans already laid by the General Land Office for the attain- 
ment of that objective can be facilitated by congressional authority to ex- 
tend to Alaska the requirement that public land, before disposal, must be 
classified as suited to the use for which it is sought. 

Land settlement in the United States by returned service men constitutes 
another high priority problem. We could assist greatly in its solution by 
the establishment and maintenance of an inventory of all Federal lands, in 
order that a fresh determination may be made of the locations of the com- 
paratively few tracts on the public domain which may still be suitable for 
homesteading. 

Increasingly mechanized armies require greater amounts of minerals for 
war and call for the highest degree of efficacy in our national mineral econ- 
omy. But we cannot achieve that efficiency without a rejuvenation of our 
Federal mining laws. Vast areas of public lands, and lands acquired under 
many Federal laws, constitute a storehouse of essential minerals, yet under 
present statutes, no method exists by which the United States may catalog 
and, in cooperation with private initiative, develop the resources on those 
lands through leases based on sound principles of conservation. 

Although a full realization of the program for maximum benefits to the 
people from the use of natural resources, particularly minerals, was blocked 
by opposition to a much-needed revision of the Federal mining laws, there 
were other distinct gains registered during 1944. For example, opera- 
tions for the 12-month period were featured by the highest bid ever received 
by the Government for the privilege of drilling for oil on a single acre of 
Federal land, when $26,216.21 per acre were offered as a bonus for leased 
land in the Elk Basin field in Wyoming. Haro vp L. Ickes 
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“REVIEWS: 


Pax Americana 


By DonaLp A. MacLEAN 


I 
America’s Chance 


VICTORY WILL BRING to America the greatest opportunity and likewise the 
most momentous responsibility ever afforded any nation. In the salvaging 
and rebuilding of a new post-war world, the United States will be faced 
with “the most difficult task that has ever confronted the statesmen of 
civilization,” in the opinion of Mr. Neil MacNeil, author of the new study, 
“An American Peace.”* 

What this new world order shall be mainly “remains for the three major 
United Nations to determine.” In order that success may crown the efforts 
of world statesmen, the plans for international order and world peace must 
be such as to meet with the “approval of the peoples of the world as well 
as their governments.” 

To insure such approval of the many peoples who have given so gener- 
ously of their toil, tears, sweat and blood, a new world order must satisfy 
the basic cravings of mankind and thus give new hope to the depressed 
peoples of the world. 

Out of a vast experience gained on journeys to many sections of the 
world and at the editorial desks of America’s outstanding daily newspaper, 
The New York Times, as well as from an intimate acquaintance with major 
world problems and personalities, Mr. NacNeil set about to provide “‘a 
practical workable plan that has a chance to survive for decades if not for 
centuries.” With a clarity and completeness to be found in few of the 
works dealing with the making of world peace, Mr. MacNeil, in his book, 
gives a realistic picture of the various major forces and conflicting world 
problems of today. At the same time he presents a realistic program for 
reconstructing the post-war world, which would ensure the well-being of 
all peoples in a dynamic order. 

“An American Peace” combines realism and idealism in international 
affairs. It is a work packed with crucial facts. In this setting is pre- 
sented a comprehensive peace program rooted in basic global realities and 
time-tested universal principles. The author’s solution is drastic, in so far 
as it vitalizes the forces that are to construct the world of tomorrow so as 
to guarantee the security, freedom, progress and well-being of all peoples. 

The book is a work of first importance for all who wish to understand 
the issues confronting the making of such an enduring peace, the building 
of a stable world order. Mr. MacNeil furnishes his readers with the most 
incisive and penetrating evaluation of current world crises, together with 


1 Neil MacNeil, “An American Peace,” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, 275 
pages, index, $2.75. 
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the most comprehensive yet flexible plan for their peaceful and just solution 
that World War II has so far stimulated. 


II 
America Must Lead 


IN THE STUPENDOUS TASK of making world peace, America must assume 
major responsibility and play an outstanding réle. Above all, America 
must lead in formulating a democratic pattern according to which peace 
can be constructed. 

The primary issue whether our civilization will survive the post-war 
crisis, hangs on America’s decision as to whether she will furnish that vital 
leadership or by default leave such a réle to Soviet Russia. “Only the 
Russians among the United Nations entered the war with a world plan and 
philosophy to counteract those of the Germans.” They will emerge in the 
world victory America’s most formidable friendly rival for the honor of 
steering the course of the new world order. America’s default will be 
Russia’s opportunity. Should we muff our “second chance,” only one other 
major nation will emerge from World War II, equipped with economic and 
military strength and political prestige to undertake the task. Thus, upon 
the defeat of the Nazi-Fascist-Japanese forces, the imminent challenge of 
“totalitarian democracy” will confront America as well as Europe and Asia. 

Our national interests, as well as the interests of the world, demand an 
American peace. For only America, as she will emerge from the war, can 
best provide the idealism, the economic and political resources as well as the 
moral leadership essential for such an undertaking. No other country will 
possess that balance of essential peace potential to command the respect and 
assure the constructive co-operation of the peoples of the world hungering 
for real democracy and permanent peace. As America’s power and re- 
sources have been the decisive factors for victory in World War II, the 
world can have but a shadowy hope for peace unless the United States 
vigorously assumes the leading réle among the world nations. 

An American peace is not one that will be built by America alone, nor 
is it one that will be constituted with an eye mainly or solely to enhance- 
ment of our national interests. Rather it is a truly global peace in which 
all peoples will participate and for the proper functioning of which all 
nations shall be responsible. Likewise it is one that will have as its objec- 
tive the welfare of the great human family and of each and all world states, 
big or small, strong or weak. But while all States must make their proper 
contribution to the common welfare and peace of mankind, major responsi- 
bility must inevitably rest on and be borne collectively by the major world 
States. 

Very little hope for world peace remains unless full responsibilty for it 
is recognized by the United Nations and especially by those members of the 
coalition which played major réles in the victory. America, because of her 
strategic location, resources and power, played a providential réle in achiev- 
ing victory. America’s great potential for peace indicates a further major 
responsibility in post-war world reconstruction. She alone is capable ot 
giving it virile constructive leadership. 
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The common well-being of humanity demands an “American Peace.” 
American interests, themselves, can find security in no other way. The 
chief function of such a peace is to. build, perhaps for the first time, real 
international order wherein democratic societies and institutions can thrive. 
Unless established globally and on a universal pattern and in conformity 
with principles that assure the unity of mankind as well as the progressive 
co-operation of all peoples, there can be no real national or international 
security, no real progress for nations or mankind, i.e., there can be no peace 


of any kind. 
Ill 


Realities of Peace 


CERTAIN REALITIES make up the very essence of an “American Peace.” 
It is based on the recognition of fundamental human rights, the exercise of 
which plays a far-reaching réle in the development of democratic living 
and the making and safeguarding of world order. This new world, which 
has become the unit of human thought and action, must necessarily also be 
grounded on the basic reality of the universal solidarity and interdepen- 
dence of the great human family. Full recognition must also be accorded 
to justice and charity, the essential bonds of this global unity. Without 
these foundations, there can be no liberty, no security, no real democracy, 


no peace. 
All societies and States are constituent members of the world order. 


They, as well as the world society itself, function for the protection and 


well-being of their members. The very existence of all national and inter- 
national societies is bound up with human nature which “gives to the 
human person his dignity and intrinsic worth.” Inseparable from man’s 
nature are certain inalienable rights derived from a source higher than any 
society. These the State may not transgress. They form an insuperable 
barrier protecting the person against the aggressions of any autocratic or 
totalitarian power. These are listed by the author as: 


The right to life. 

The right to think. 

The right to eat. 

The right to raise a family. 
The right to worship God. 
The right to vote. 


Such rights are minimum guarantees for all peoples everywhere. Peace 
through justice requires that all men and women should in general receive 
equal treatment and protection in national and international spheres regard- 
less of their racial origin, creed or color. Consequently no peace has any 
chance of success in the world today that does not have the endorsement 
and support of the vast majority of the peoples concerned. In a lengthy 
and detailed discussion of the problem of making effective these rights, the 
author grounds his conclusion on bedrock foundations. ‘The livelihood 
of all the two billion peoples of the world should be a first lien on the assets 
of the earth.” Consequently, “the resources of the earth and of each State 
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should be employed to provide the highest standard of living possible for 
all.” Individuals, social and national groups, States and the world com- 
munity have much to contribute to the realization of this end. 

But man lives not by bread alone. He is above all a rational being. He 
craves truth. That natural craving and fundamental right must be pro- 
vided for. It is the condition of real freedom. “You shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” Dictatorships and autocracies fear 
truth. A real democracy thrives upon it. “The problem of making truth 
available to all peoples everywhere will be one of the most difficult that will 
confront the peace-makers.” Tyrants and dictators thrive on ignorance 
and misinformation. Hence the problem of illiteracy, of ignorance and of 
counteracting false propaganda must be overcome if the last vestige of 
tyranny over the mind of man is to be effectively banished from the face 
of the earth. 

Control of the press, radio, the motion pictures, of assembly, speech and 
other popular educational media have played an essential part in the rise of 
modern autocracies. This has been true especially of Nazi- and Com- 
munist-dominated countries. “The peacemakers should assure the new 
world of adequate, fast, uncensored, and unrestricted communications, 
domestic and international.” Political, social, economic and religious free- 
dom is in a very large measure conditioned by the assurance of all in the new 
world order that their minds will not be subjected again, as in the past, to 
propaganda machines which flood world communications with distorted 
facts and even deliberate falsehoods. 

That the use of communication systems may not be prostituted through 
the suppression of truth and the dissemination throughout the world of 
false propaganda, and that such systems may no longer be employed by 
dictators and other tyrants, or even by pseudo-democracies to cultivate 
hates, to further special interests and to keep peoples in subjugation, peace 
makers should take effective steps to solve speedily this most difficult major 
world problem. In a large measure these dangers and evils would be 
removed the author argues, should an “American Peace” embody the 
following: 


A declaration for a free press and a free radio. 

Removal of all censorship on news. 

The ending of all monopolies in news by news agencies. 

The ending of monopolies in communications. 

Cheaper and quicker communications for all peoples with the same rates 
charged to all for the same service. 

Removal of restrictions on foreign correspondents. 

The ending of all prosecution or persecution for speaking or writing the 
truth. 

A ban on all ministries of information or propaganda, each government 
making the truth about itself, except in matters of national defense, 
available to its own press and radio and to foreign news and radio 
correspondents by direct access to officials and the official record. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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At the same time “the peacemakers should assure the new world of ade- 
quate, fast, uncensored and unrestricted communications, domestic and 
international.” Free press and free radio are almost as essential in modern 
democratic society as free speech itself. 

An “American Peace” is essentially a democratic peace. True democracy 
recognizes the rights of all the people, and the needs of everyone, economi- 
cally as well as politically. Hence measures should be taken to ensure that 
no one shall be persecuted because of his economic, political or religious 
beliefs. Especially must all minority groups be protected in the exercise 
of their minority rights. 

Successful operation of democratic principles in the international sphere 
is conditioned on their successful operation and practical value in the inter- 
nal life of states. Above all “a world functioning on democratic principles 
must recognize the brotherhood of mankind.” It must organize the human 
family into a universal world society, with all states united in one organic 
whole. 

In this world commonwealth the fundamental equality and responsibility 
of all States, large and small, strong and weak, merits due consideration and 
protection. “In such a world the common good of all becomes more im- 
portant than the interests of any one race or nation.” Enlightened national 
interest is served through serving the general good of all mankind. As the 
New World must be organized on the basis of the realities of life, and as 
no nation—however mighty—can stand alone in the post-war world, in the 
“American Peace” “the only hope for the small nation lies in a regrouping 
of smaller nations, an incorporation in some larger navions, a membership in 
some international organization, like a society of nations with a police force 
to give authority to its administration.” 

As the United Nations, on achieving victory, must necessarily give effec- 
tive aid in reorganizing the economies and political structures of the liber- 
ated states, so too they must initiate structural organizations essential to 
the New World Order. Whatever the final details of the peace program, 
the United Nations “must set up permanent organizations to give it force 
and vitality.” 

These international organizations, one complementing the other, and all 
co-operating in the maintenance of world tranquility,” are: 


A legislative-administrative congress. 
A court of international justice. 
An international police force. 


Other international organizations, some regional, some international, 
such as an International Labor Office, a World Economic Council, a World 
Bank, may play a necessary réle in the establishment of international justice 
and world order but they should be subsidiary and hence co-ordinated with 
the major World Organizations and ultimately be subject to the organized 
world commonwealth. 

In the functioning of this world society “the principles that guide our 
statesmen are more important than the means that give them effect; the 


l. 
3, 
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objectives they seek are more vital than the peace plan they adopt.” Both 
are essential to world order. It was because of failure to recognize this 
fundamental truth that the peace following World War I not only failed, 
but fomented the development of world crises. A renewal of totalitarian- 
ism in national and international life is inevitable unless world order js 
based on such universal principles rooted in human nature as will safeguard 
the fundamental rights of all men. Moral principles, which go marching 
down the centuries, and which embody a complete philosophy of life, wil] 
alone provide the foundations for a democratic world and lasting peace. 

The road to victory is long and arduous. The march to peace will prove 
none the less difficult. The current underlying clash of ideals will become 
all the more acute as the din of arms dies away. Disappointments, greeds, 
national rivalries and jealousies will strain to the breaking point the bonds 
of human solidarity and international co-operation. 

A new civilization embodying a stable world order must somehow be 
reconstructed and molded out of the materials salvaged from the scorched 
earth, with its wearied, broken and disillusioned peoples. Successful re- 
habilitation requires victory, not only over the hates and passions of sub- 
dued nations, but also over—and this may prove more difficult—the 
imperialistic designs and the irreconcilable social philosophies of those 
nations previously united in battle against common Axis foes. 

Global victory over economic greeds and political rivalries is necessary 
but even more vital is the universal conquest of false ideals, disintegrating 
principles and national racial hatreds. Yet this is a primary requisite that 
the achievement of a realistic dynamic world peace, embodying world unity 
and order, may emerge and afford some measure of compensation for the 
countless sacrifices of World War II. 


IV 
Collaboration of Major Allies 


SUCCESS IN THE STRUGGLE for peace demands whole-hearted collaboration 
by all the members of the United Nations. This is especially the responsi- 
bility of the major nations. The author of ““An American Peace” rightly 
asserts: “There can be no equitable and durable peace unless the United 
States, Britain and Russia make it working together to mutual advantage. 
Co-operation must pay all three of them, not just one or two of them. No 
one can pay too high a price for that co-operation.” 

But especially is an “American Peace” the outcome of effective collabora- 
tion of the British Commonwealth with the United States. These two 
major nations, by such routual sacrifice of special national interests as 1s 
essential to insure the higher common good, must afford leadership, inspir- 
tion and example for the other world peoples by their united self-sacrificing 
collaboration. 

Against common perils and for common interests, Britain and America 
achieved a degree of collaboration during the war that has not been sur- 
passed in all history. It is of prime importance that they collaborate 1 
the peace. Basic realities provide an ideal foundation for friendly co-oper*- 
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tion between these two powers. Dangers of conflicts, especially in the eco- 
nomic field, must be overcome but these can be harmoniously solved to 
mutual advantage. “If we cannot maintain cordial and co-operative rela- 
tions, there can be little hope of world peace and none for world pros- 


perity. 
Uncertainty as to Russia’s post-war policies causes grave concern to a 


world hungering for peace. Her explosive and seductive ideology and her 
former attempts to turn her own revolution into a world revolution, as well 
as her “lone wolf policy” even during World War II, have created deep 
feelings of mistrust even among the major United Nations. Her unilateral 
intervention with regard to Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, Buco- 
vina, and especially Poland have further alienated the sympathy of many 
nations and generated mistrust everywhere. Should Russia pursue such 
policies in victory she must inevitably “divide humanity into two hostile 
worlds.” Of necessity the Western hemisphere and the British Common- 
wealth “would be forced into an anti-Communistic alliance.” World 
recovery, world trade, human progress, the welfare of humanity would be 
sacrificed. Russia herself would, like Germany, be doomed to ultimate 
defeat and disappearance as a great world power. 

The present outlook is not happy. The United Nations need the co- 
operation of Russia for world peace. Neither an “American Peace” nor 
any other can be secure without Russia’s partnership. The other members 
of the United Nations are disposed readily to make any reasonable sacrifice 
necessary to ensure that co-operation. 

Russia’s greatest need, on the other hand, is security. In an “American 
Peace” she can have her security as part of world security. However, 
“if she insists on making her own security at the cost of the rights and inter- 
ests of other peoples she will face a hostile world instead. We shall have 
a good chance of realizing the ideal of a world of free and prosperous peoples 
in our time provided Russia co-operates in making that world. But if she 
decides to go her own way she will force the other powers into coalitions 
to counter-balance her influence which must inevitably lead to tension and 
war. 

The advantages for Russia of frank, whole-hearted co-operation in an 
“American Peace” are incalculable. Collaboration will ensure her security 
and a large share in a better, peaceful and prosperous world. 

The complex problems of Europe and Asia—economic, political, social, 
demographic, military and above all, ideological—can only be solved within 
a world pattern. In their solution, the wishes of the people concerned 
must receive important consideration. In many respects Europe is a unit, 
and many of her major problems can be resolved on a regional basis; 
always, however, in relation to the global community. While Germany 
and the other Axis nations must be completely demilitarized and made to 
realize that war does not pay, yet they also must collaborate in the work of 
world reconstruction. Desire for revenge should not blind our eyes to the 
tact that “Europe can never be organized for lasting peace without the help 
of the Germans.” Occupation for some years by the United Nations will 
be essential for the rehabilitation of the European countries. 
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But while the German and Japanese conquest will call for a dictated and 
a stern peace, it in no sense will be an inhuman or an unjust peace. The 
purging of the evil influences that made Germany and Japan outlaws in the 
comity of nations must be thorough. At the same time, adequate assis- 
tance must be afforded the better elements of the Axis nations to develop 
orderly democratic societies and to establish for themselves free representa- 
tive governmental systems. The revival of German industry and agricul- 
ture, vital to the whole of Europe as well as to the German people them- 
selves, must be accordingly stimulated under effective United Nations 
control. 

Success of an “American Peace” in achieving order in Europe presup- 
poses the continued co-operation for peace as for victory of the United 
Nations. This “collaboration between Russia, the United States and 
Britain must be built on mutual trust of each other and honest dealings 
if it is to endure.” “International co-operation, the one last hope of 
humanity,” cannot thrive and bear fruit in an international atmosphere 
charged with distrust. The task of transforming nations from dictator- 
ships to democracies and establishing free governments will require perhaps 
a generation of effort, sacrifice and good will. Even with complete demili- 
tarization, the enforcement of world peace will require European occups- 
tion and policing by the United Nations for many years. 


Vv 
Militarism and Conscription 


PROGRESSIVE REDUCTION of national military armaments throughout the 
world and their replacement by an international police force is one of the 
goals of real world peace. While the author of “An American Peace” 
envisages a time when a new world will be “established on a firm basis 
capable of policing itself,” still he doubts the realization of such a goal 
within the near future. Enforcing victory and policing Europe and other 
Axis and Axis-controlled countries will necessitate, for many years, the con- 
tinuation of strong national forces by the major United Nations. 

Until the United Nations set up permanent organizations to give an 
“American Peace” force and vitality necessary to ensure world security. 
order and prosperity, national security will have to depend to a large mea- 
sure upon strong military force. 

But the “organizing of a world of free and equal, prosperous and peace- 
loving democratic nations” would permit the United Nations “to disarm 
and relieve their people of the colossal cost of huge standing armies, navies 
and air forces.” These then would be replaced by an “international polic: 
force” which “should include military, naval and air units from all th 
United Nations, big and small.” 

Such an international police should be so organized as to deal effectively 
with any aggressor nations and international criminals. Operating on + 
regional basis, it could meet the threat of an aggressor more readily an¢ 
effectively. The only alternative is a world which, repudiating the suprem- 
acy of law, order and moral right, depends on military forces as the fn 
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arbiter of international rights. For such a time, conscription, dictated by 
the canon of “military necessity” becomes vital to national security. Such 
a “world order,” resting on the inevitability of periodic world wars, ulti- 
mately undermines all ideas of universal human solidarity and consequently 
renders impossible the construction of world peace. 

While, as Mr. MacNeil rightly claims, an “American Peace” may require 

the continuance by the United Nations of large armed forces to prevent 
civil wars within liberated nations as well as to enforce peace within the 
Axis nations, “perhaps for decades,” real permanent peace can never be so 
constituted. Simultaneously with occupation, a purging of the evil influ- 
ences that made Germany and the other aggressor nations outlaws in the 
comity of nations must be carried out. These people must be induced to 
learn the ways of self-government and to assume their share of the common 
responsibility of all nations and peoples for world security, prosperity and 
peace. 
' The adoption by the United States of a program of peace-time com- 
pulsory military training must necessarily undermine all real attempts to 
organize a stable world peace. Such action on the part of the most re- 
sourceful and powerful nation would assuredly start anew an armament 
race among the major nations. Furthermore, it would inevitably imply 
and foster in the minds of other peoples a deep-seated lack of trust in the 
possible efficacy of an ““American Peace,” the Dumbarton Oaks or any other 
plan formulated to prevent war. Americans can scarcely urge, with any 
semblance of sincerity, peace and reduction of armaments for other nations 
while we ourselves plan on an unprecedented scale participation in war. 
Pinning faith on peace-time conscription will inevitably engender a Magi- 
not Line psychology. Far from guaranteeing security from world wars, 
such dependence will speedily undermine all efforts to build an enduring 
world peace structure. 

Adoption of peace-time conscription by the United States would force 
the conviction on other nations, either that we already regard all attempts 
at organizing world peace to be doomed to failure, or that we are preparing 
to embark on a colossal war of economic imperialistic conquest and conse- 
quently must be prepared to use our military might to sustain all our im- 
perialistic gains. Nothing would so thwart our leadership in a world 
which is in desperate need of the best that America alone can furnish. 

The peoples of the world want peace. More conscious than ever of their 
participation in the unity of mankind and of the family of nations, they 
demand an organized global peace. An “American Peace” would go a long 
way to satisfy that demand. 

Anyone wishing an intelligent, comprehensive and constructive work on 
the problem which is everybody’s vital concern, peace, should read and 
study Mr. MacNeil’s “An American Peace.” The author deserves the 
gratitude of his fellows for his careful analysis of the problem’s complexi- 
tes. He provides us with a dynamic guide to a progressive world peace. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Evolution of the English Economy 


An Economic History of England. By Frederick C. Dietz. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1942, v + 616 pp., $3. 


This work, by a member of the faculty of the University of Illinois, js 
one of the most satisfactory of the recent textbooks in economic history. 
Written in a lively style, with voluminous materials adequately digested by 
the author, it recounts the story of the development of productive power 
in England with proper regard for every pertinent period. A model of 
condensation, the book is also distinguished for its more accurate interpre- 
tation of the medieval and the nineteenth century periods, the result of 
Mr. Dietz’s use of the findings of recent research. The work is a boon for 
students who will be introduced to the fascinating subject of English eco- 
nomic history through its pages. 

This having been said, it may be relevant to note also some minor short- 
comings of the book for any value these comments may have to workers 
in Mr. Dietz’s field. More than most economic historians, he admits socio- 
logical analyses to the precincts of economic history where they serve so 
well to illumine the labyrinths. But can the growth of any economy be 
understood without a theory of economic development? What social 
forces produced the Roman conquest? The Anglo-Saxon invasion? Or, 
even more important, the rise of the woolen trade? Mr. Dietz is not to be 
blamed for refraining from writing an economic history of Europe or of 
the world, of course, but it would have helped to orient the interests of the 
student if he had referred more adequately to the forces from outside 
England that helped to influence the course of her economic development. 
This is decisive if the student is to understand the rise of capitalism. The 
lack is clearly seen if one examines closely and contrasts his chapters on 
the later development of monopoly capitalism in England (which, inciden 
tally, adequately prepare the student to appreciate current trends in social 
and economic policy in the island fortress). The influence of John A. 
Hobson and his followers is readily apparent here, to the advantage of the 
work. A similar contrast is presented by his various sections on taxation, 
where he admits, to a certain extent, analysis of their social and economic 
effects, and his account of the social reform period in the late nineteenth 
century, in which his reporting is loose and vague. Socio-political changes 
in an economy, of course, very likely are most often motivated by objective 
environmental conditions, but they are initiated and carried through by 
groups of men. In adequate historiography, the process as a whole should 
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Early Instruction in Economics 


Origins of Academic Economics in the United States. By Michael J. L. 
O’Connor. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944, x + 367 pp. 


Scholars have needed this book for a long time. It deals with American 
beginnings in the field of economics-instruction. Those who are conscious 
of economics only in a general way, as a subject pursued in today’s col- 
leges, will find this volume an eye-opener. The author long carried on a 
careful investigation of early textbooks and other source-materials relating 
to this phase of modern education, and he has produced a work that will 
be of great usefulness, not only to professional teachers of economics but to 
scholars in other fields. 

It is pointed out that the subject of early economics-teaching in the 
United States was neglected until the appearance in 1921 of Professor J. 
R. Turner’s “Ricardian Rent Theory in Early American Economics.” 
Before the publication of this work, various phases of economics-teaching 
had been treated in articles and books; but the present volume takes up the 
general history of the teaching of economics in America for the first time. 

Of interest in this connection is the fact that Woodrow Wilson, at Johns 
Hopkins University in the Eighties, drew up for Prof. R. T. Ely of that 
institution an extensive report on early American teachers in the economics 
field; and that Ely, who became increasingly reactionary in some of his 
viewpoints, denied all access to the Wilson manuscript. 

The ground is cleared for the main treatment by showing that Thomas 
Jefferson’s ideas for a revolutionary, secular educational system were sub- 
merged by the rise of a reactionary, northern, clerical academic regime. 
Both Jefferson and Franklin had been in Europe, and were influenced mainly 
by the French liberal philosophy and the Scottish (i.e., anti-English) school, 
in which Adam Smith’s ““Wealth of Nations” was a representative element. 
Not only were these early democratic tendencies overcome by northern 
clericalism; but the author might have added that in the south, too, the 
invention of the cotton-gin, by giving increased value to slave labor, made 
the planter class more intensely reactionary, and thus threw the whole intel- 
lectual development of America into the hands of northern tories. 

The treatise does not approach economics in this country from the stand- 
point of individual thinkers who expounded their views in books and from 
college chairs; but it studies the subject in view of the needs and prejudices 
of social groups and sectional interests which controlled the development of 
Amrican education. The author shows how economics-instruction was at 
first entirely under the guidance of clerical teachers, and how the various 
academic trends coalesced, about 1900, into a conservative secular pattern 
in “the period marked by the defeats of Henry George and William J. 
Bryan, who criticized the colleges so severely” (p. 270). 

The development of American economics-instruction is rightly described 
as being influenced mainly by what is called “the northeastern clerical 
school,”—the geographical expression being used for the purpose of indi- 
cating not only New England, but also New Jersey, eastern New York and 
Pennsylvania, which marked the cultural center of the country for several 
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decades. The author emphasizes that writers of textbooks in political 
economy in this region were far from being independent social scientists 
and were exceedingly well aware of their friends and opponents. Their 
books must be described in terms of the environment which produced their 
views (p. 279). 

The clerical school of economics, it is pointed out, illustrates the social 
nature and social development of academic thought. The ministerial pro- 
fessors did not welcome indiscriminately all the European literature on 
political economy; and only as a very “conservative” type of textbook 
developed in Britain did the subject become eligible for American colleges. 
The version reproduced here was not in accord with Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations.” The ideas accepted, and then taught from books, were strongly 
non-democratic and property-class-conscious; and there was opposition 
to any program of “action” on problems of welfare, since the operations 
of the market and the working of “natural” law were supposed to be suffi- 
cient. The northeastern system finally gave its fullest approval to Way- 
land’s “Elements of Political Economy” (1837). There was a definite 
attempt to counter the psychological effect of the rising labor union move- 
ment by stressing the “absence of classes in America,” where the com- 
placent clerics assumed that everybody had equal opportunity. 

It is to be hoped that this remarkable study in the actual history of 
economics-instruction will get the attention and circulation which it 
deserves. 

The following quotation gives a characteristic view of the author's 
method and spirit: 

“In the northeastern states it was especially necessary that political econ- 
omy and morality be in harmony, for the ministerial and merchant-capi- 
talist groups were closely associated. Prospective ministers had to learn 
in what form and within what economic areas it was correct to apply the 
teachings of Christ. The operation of Christian institutions required 
private financial aid. The heads of the collegiate seminaries, that is, the 
usual teachers of political economy, had as a prime task the collection of 
funds. The Government had ceased to offer extensive support. During 
the clerical-school period the last of the established churches, those of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, came to an end. . . . The [clerical] school 
was identified with a minority—a group sectionally, culturally, and politi- 
cally in the minority. However, this was the most influential minority 
in American history. Its views have exerted a persistent force in institu- 
tions such as colleges, which operate on a level not always accessible to 
democracy. . . . If American education is to fulfill its function of social 
cohesion and progressive stability, it must command the faith of the people. 
It must reflect the current social forces of the country. In economics 
these forces must be brought to play as directly as possible upon the intro- 
ductory courses. If cultural lags, economic barriers, and vested minority 
interests prevent such adjustments, the result may be that popular disillu- 
sionment which in a democracy leads to social distintegration” (pp. 285-9): 

Louts WALLIS 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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With What Measure Ye Mete 


In Quest of Justice. By Francis Neilson. New York: The Robert Schal- 
kenbach Foundation, vi+ 135 pp., $1. 


Man will yet walk the earth with a nobler stature than he has ever had 
before. He will know the better to utilize his own portion of ground and 
thereby implement his own wants because he will have begun learning to 
apply a reciprocal standard that establishes justice between himself and all 
other men, his neighbors. Then he will at last begin to understand what 
it means to respect the Solomonic admonition to “remove not the ancient 
landmark, which thy fathers have set” and to be mindful of the words 
spoken on the Mount by the Nazarene Who said: “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

Awareness of fundamental equity stems from the primitive communal 
relationship of mankind’s first dwelling together. It has survived both 
tyranny and anarchy and it persists in the modern State in spite of obscur- 
ing statutes and predatory decrees. For its true nature is in the devious 
mind of him who would warp it to his own selfish ends and it is in the 
longing heart of him who is exploited by its distortion. Yet, ever since 
the emergence of the family, the tribe and finally the State, men have 
groped for the realization of a more perfect law by which to live. Their 
patriarchs, prophets and philosophers, all thinkers for the human good, have 
striven toward the goal, still distant although its divine rubric has been 
steadfast in the firmament throughout endless time. 

Theirs is the unfinished but not inconclusive story unfolded by Francis 
Neilson in his book, “In Quest of Justice,” and it is also his because, besides 
imparting the heritage from them, he becomes a seer in his day by humbly 
re-discerning the horizon revealed to humanity by the greatest ever to live. 
From the teaching of the Man of Galilee, which illumined prophecy before 
Him and bore fruit in philosophy after Him, the simple Neilsonian defini- 
tion of justice is resolved. It is “the law of Providence inherent in nature.” 
In “determining the natural right of man to use the source of his well- 
being” it is identified with “creation itself.” That is the kernel of the 
clear reasoning of Henry George. 

Even as the struggle to restore this elemental law was conceived by 
George to be forever spiritual, every loss of it—in the subjugation and 
eventual dispersal of Israel, the disintegration of Greece, the decadence of 
Rome and the submergence of medievalism in the rise of the merchant 
State—has come from man’s reversion to obsession with its concomitan: 
material gains, the besetting heresy of bread alone. That is the thesis of 
Francis Neilson and he buttresses it with the immutable words of those in 
all ages who could perceive the travail of their peoples and gauge the con- 
sequences. 

From man’s earliest disregard of the everlasting principle always it has 
been broken down by the encroachment of legalism, the intricacies of laws 
contrived by lawyers for usurpers of birthrights and traders in pottage. 
Personalized possession has been snarled in a labyrinth of statutory vagaries 
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enmeshing conveyance by deed and inheritance by will, when all that was 
needed was adherence to “the Eleventh Commandment,” adjuring respect 
for the ancient landmark. Francis Neilson exalts the boundary stone, 
Graven upon it since the dawn of history, the surveyor’s sign to this day 
is a symbol of fairness and peace between neighboring men and nations. 

By the same token, trespassing the bourn of natural rights, the right to 
the soil which sustains life or the right to the work of producing hands, 
that is the Great Transgression, an affront to God Himself. And whether 
it be the rapacity of man or State, the conquest is cursed to the conqueror. 
It was the source of woe to Israel for disobedience of the Law which Moses 
brought down from Sinai and it has been the subsequent seed of dissolution 
in political dynasties and of blight in economic systems. Any infringe- 
ment of the spiritual dignity of man, any invasion of his independent 
existence, any depredation of a social fabric in which all men are brethren 
respecting one another, any of these is a denial of justice. And that is a 
denial of the Word which was with God in earth’s first knowledge of Him, 
which indeed was God, by whatever name He has been called by the chil- 
dren of men. 

So reads the story recounted by Francis Neilson from the breadth and 
depth of a lifetime’s accumulated learning. It makes one of his briefest 
books and one of his best. For its manifest truth is concentrate, direct 
and plain. The quest for justice is implanted in the soul of man aspiring 
toward his Creator, a quest for that which was lost, for that which Jesus 
the Jew came to reclaim and save. He said that He came “to fulfill the 
Law.” And on the Mount He blessed “those who hunger and thirst after 
justice, for they shall be filled.” Behold, He stands at the door and knocks. 
The latch is on our side. 

Grover C, Loup 
New York 


Modern Culture in Crisis 


Geographical Thought in the Changing World. By H. J. Fleure. New York: The 
Geographical Review, Vol. 34, No. 4 (October, 1944), pp. 515-28. 


“The world around us shouts that all changes, and, if we study directives, we may be 
of use to our generation.” With this provocative text, the British geographer ha 
essayed a naturalistic interpretation of the evolution of human culture which is one ot 
the most challenging investigations of the day. The world, he says, needs agreement and 
unity which must grow in a soil watered by the springs of liberation. To achieve this, 
statesmen need more help than they have had, or asked for, in the past from students 
who inquire into the problems of men and their environments. These problems are so 
subtle and manysided that logical classifications often fail to help: “Neither geography, 
nor history, nor economics, nor anthropology can claim to be self-contained or to be 
built up on foundations that belong to it alone. They are all part of the new, or rather 
reborn, humanist learning that is an important feature of the intellectual crisis throug) 
which modern culture is passing at the present day. Some would have us assign definite 
spheres of work to these components of the new humanism, but it may be asserted that, 
so long as that new humanism keeps alive and progressive, such assignments would be 
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merely cramping in their influence” (pp. 520-1). There are many suggestions in this 
article, which was solicited by the editor of The Review, for the development of a theory 
of synthesis in the social sciences. Dr. Fleure remarks: “How evolutionary philosophy 
may be linked to that of Spinoza and some of the classical thinkers it would be interesting 
to inquire, but the inquiry would take us too far from the main aim of this essay.” It 
is to be hoped that he can now be presuaded to undertake a book in which he will have 
room to polish all the facets of his viewpoint. 


Co-operative Credit 


Farmers Need Their Own Co-operative Credit System. By L. S. Herron. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Social Justice Review, Vol. 37, No. 7 (November, 1944), pp. 227-9. 

By the Federal land banks, established in 1917, the intermediate credit banks, set up 
in 1923, and the Farm Credit Administration, created in 1933, lines of direct credit to 
farmers and credit to farmers’ co-operatives were opened. These were supposed to develop 
into co-operatives, into institutions owned and controlled by their farmer borrowers. But 
control is still exercised by political appointees, Mr. Herron, the well-known farmers’ 
union publicist, shows. Thus farm credit is essentially a great bureaucratic political 
machine. Instead of turning back the field to the commercial bankers, whose set-up is a 
private bureaucracy and equally objectionable, he urges that farmers develop their own 
credit resources through co-operative banking and credit unions. 


Farm Co-operatives 


St. Paul to the Galatian Farmers. A sermon by Bishop Joseph H. Schlarman, president 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Centennial rally pamphlet, 
N.C.R.L.C., Westphalia, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1944. 


What the Rochdale pioneers in 1844 in England did when they set up the first suc- 
cessful consumers co-operative society, was to give the world a Declaration of Economic 
Independence, Bishop Schlarman says. He puts it on a par with our Federal Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. The motivating force in all these cases was Christian charity and 
justice, he adds, and in his sermon he pays tribute to the Rochdale flannel weavers as 
Bible-reading Christians, regardless of creed; not one was a Catholic, not one was highly 
educated. They wanted freedom. The bishop brings their ideals into the range of farm 
problems, paying tribute to their example. 

Preston KinGc SHELDON 
New York 


Settlements in Lower California 


Settlements in Baja California: 1768-1930. By George F. Deasy and Peter Gerhard. New 
York: The Geographical Review, Vol. 34, No. 4 (October, 1944), pp. 574-86. 


Baja California has been of special interest to students of land settlement for here, dur- 
ing the past two and a half centuries, the Jesuits, then the Franciscans, and finally the 
Dominicans established flourishing missions, some of which survived the vicissitudes of 
the years. After virtual depopulation in the nineteenth century, the peninsula has been 
the scene of resettlement in the past seventy-five years. This useful article constructs 
from the available statistics a series of maps “which present a broken but nonetheless useful 
chronological picture of changes in the number, size, and distribution of settlements in 
the peninsula from 1768 to 1930.” 
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